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CONGRESS-ADMINISTRATION HOUSING BATTLE LIKELY IN 1960 


Congressional Democrats and the Administration are 
headed for another battle over housing legislation in 1960, 
similar to the one that produced two Eisenhower vetoes 
of housing bills (and two unsuccessful Senate attempts to 
override) in 1959, (1959 Almanac p. 245) 

The major issues in controversy will be: 

® TIGHT MONEY -- Democrats saya scarcity of credit 
is in part responsible for an anticipated drop in new 
housing construction starts in 1960, (In December 1959 
the Census Bureau estimated 1.2 million new housing units 
would be started in 1960 --a10percent drop from 1959.) 
Chairman Albert Rains (D Ala.) of the House Banking and 
Currency Housing Subcommittee Jan. 6 introduced a bill 
(HR 9371) to raise the purchasing authority of the Federal 
National Mortgage Assn. by $1 billion (the effect would 
be to permit banks to lend more money to potential home 
builders) and to lower insurance costs on Federal Housing 
Administration-insured mortgages (the effect would be 
to lower the interest costs on mortgages). The Administra- 
tion will probably oppose both provisions. 

@ PUBLIC HOUSING -- Democrats may push for au- 
thorization of as many as 45,000 new units. The Admin- 
istration will oppose an increase until the present 
authorization is used up. 

@ URBAN RENEWAL -- Congressional Democrats in 
1959 favored raising the authorization for Federal spend- 
ing on urban renewal to $500 milliona year. The Admin- 
istration in 1959 asked for about $210 million yearly, 
but Congress authorized $350 million for fiscal 1960 
and $300 million for fiscal 1961. President Eisenhower 
is not expected to make a new request for this program. 

@® MIDDLE-INCOME HOUSING -- Many Democrats 
probably will support a proposal (S 1342) -- opposed by 
the Administration -- to promote a middle-income housing 
program. 

@® SEPARATION OF PROGRAMS -- Over the years, 
Congress has consistently declined to give certain pro- 
grams (FHA home-improvement loans, for example) 
permanent authorizations, or to lift the ceiling on the 
aggregate of mortgages the FHA is permitted to insure. 
This means that new legislation is needed every few 
years for these programs, which both the Administration 
and Congressional Democrats favor. This, in turn, 
guarantees Congress a regular opportunity to tie these 
two programs together in a single omnibus bill which 
also contains boosts in urban-renewal and public-housing 
authorizations -- boosts the President frequently opposes 
and probably would veto if they were enacted in separate 
bills, President Eisenhower has asked that the home 
improvement program be made permanent and that the 
FHA mortgage-insurance ceiling be lifted. 

In 1959, by vetoing two omnibus bills, the President 
got Congress to pass a third bill more to his liking, but 
he was unable to get the permanent authorizations he asked 
or to force the various housing program extensions into 
separate bills, The controversy will be renewedin 1960. 

@ OTHER PROGRAMS -- Congress in 1960 must ex- 
tend the authorizations for the college and veterans’ 
housing programs if they are to continue in existence. 


Growth of Federal Programs 


The Federal Government first entered the housing 
field in 1934 with passage of the Federal Housing Act, 
creating the Federal Housing Administration. FHA was 
viewed both as an emergency program for the depres- 
sion and as a long-range program to meet the Nation’s 
growing housing needs. In 1937, Congress authorized 
Federal spending for public housing; in 1949, for urban 
renewal. Since 1949, Congress, almost yearly, has 
expanded the various programs or given them renewed 
life. By 1959 Federal aid for housing for colleges, for 
the elderly, for military personnel and for veterans had 
been added to the Government’s obligations, 

In 1959 the President twice vetoed omnibus housing 
bills sponsored by the Democrats, largely because they 
authorized larger public housing and urban renewal pro- 
grams than he had requested. 

The President in 1959 asked that the ceiling on the 
aggregate value of mortgages the FHA could insure be 
lifted; that the FHA home-improvement loan -insurance 
program be made permanent; that Congress authorize 
$1,350,000,000 in Federal spending over six years for 
the urban renewal program; and that no additional 
public housing units be authorized. 

The bill finally enacted by Congress and signed by 
the President (PL 86-372) increased FHA mortgage in- 
surance authority by $8 billion (instead of lifting the 
ceiling altogether, as the President requested); extended 
the home-improvement program to Oct, 1, 1960 (instead 
of making it permanent); authorized $650 millionover 
two years for urban renewal (instead of $1,350,000,000 
over six years); and authorized 37,000 additional public 
housing units (instead of none), 


Issues in 1960 


FHA MORTGAGE INSURANCE -- Under the mort- 
gage-insurance program, the FHA insures private lending 
institutions against loss on mortgages they finance, For 
this, the FHA receives a premium, currently % of | 
percent annually, which helps to make the agency a profit- 
making organization. Under the original 1934 act, the 
agency could back only 80 percent of the mortgage. Today 
it insures the full amount, and can back mortgages on 
one-family homes worth up to $22,500. The FHA also 
can set a ceiling on the interest rate which the lending 
firm can ask -- currently 5-3/4 percent on a one-family 
house and 5-1/4 percent on a multi-family house -- but 
added to this (in cost to the home buyer) is the premium 
FHA charges for backing the loan, 

The FHA works from a revolving fund, that is, as 
the mortgages are paid off, the authorization used to back 
it is again made available to the program. However, 
since the demand for FHA insurance is always on the 
increase, it has been necessary repeatedly for Congress 
to provide additional authority. 

When Congress in 1959 gave FHA an additional $8 
billion authority, the agency reported that this brought 
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the aggregate value of the mortgages which it could 
insure to $37.8 billion. The Administration reported that 
it expected the $8 billion to carry the program through 
to the 1961 session of Congress, but since the FHA at 
that time reported it was not only out of money but had in- 
formally committed a large part of the $8 billion, Demo- 
crats predicted the program would need replenishing in 
1960. In December 1959 the FHA reported that as of 
Sept. 30, 1959 the unobligated authority -- the amount 
which had not been formally committed to specific 
mortgages -- totalled $7.8 billion. However, this did not 
take into account $4 billion in informal promises. In 
effect, the FHA had $3.8 billion authority left. The 
figure is important only because the smaller it is, the 
more likely the program is to run out of money before 
Congress adjourns in 1960 and thus force a bill to provide 
additional authority. Such authority, if necessary, would 
undoubtedly be made part of an omnibus bill. 

The FHA mortgage-insurance program is not con- 
troversial in principle, but it is the chief bargaining 
point of the Democrats. By tying limited periodic in- 
creases in the FHA ceiling to other housing programs, 
Democrats can make certain that it will be necessary to 
pass some sort of housing bill in succeeding sessions, 
This reportedly was the strategy behind limiting additional 
FHA authorization to $8 billion in 1959, an amount that 
may be used up before the end of the 1960 session. 

The ‘‘emergency home ownership’’ bill (HR 9371) 
Rains proposed would reduce -- from 1/2 to 1/4 of 1 
percent -- the premium FHA charges for insuring 
home loans thereby making the loans cheaper for the low- 
income family. Rains said that in some cases FHA 
financing costs were as high as 6-3/4 percent, indicating 
‘‘something is clearly wrong and we must take remedial 
steps.’’ (On loans of lower than $8,000, the lender may 
add a special service charge of 1/2 of 1 percent, This, 
together with the 5-3/4 percent rate on a one-family 
house and the 1/2 of 1 percent FHA premium, totals 
6-3/4 percent.) 

HOME-IMPROVEMENT PROGRAM -- This FHA 
program insures private loans for home improvements. 
It works in substantially the same way the mortgage- 
insurance program works -- when a home owner wants 
to get a loan of one or two thousand dollars from a bank, 
the FHA will insure the bank against a loss on the loan, 
This is one of the most popular of the housing programs, 
and Congress can use it to insure the need for periodic 
housing bills. In 1959 the Administration asked Con- 
gress to give the program permanent authority, a request 
Congress turned down in favor of an Oct, 1, 1960 deadline. 
This deadline makes it certain that, regardless of whether 
it becomes necessary to raise the FHA mortgage-insur- 
ance ceiling (see above), Congress will get an oppor- 
tunity to act on a housing bill. There is no doubt the 
home-improvement loan program will be extended, but the 
Administration may try to push through a single bill 
covering only this program, 

FEDERAL NATIONAL MORTGAGE ASSN. -- FNMA 
-- ‘‘Fanny Mae”’ -- is the principal means by which the 
Government can help relieve the tight money situation. 
In both its secondary-market operation and its special- 
assistance program, Fanny Mae buys mortgages from 
private lending institutions and later puts them back on 
the market for resale to private lending firms. By 
paying banks and savings and loan groups cash for 
mortgages, FNMA gives them more money to lend to the 
home buyer. The primary difference between the two 





Federal Housing Agencies 


Federal housing programs are administered by 
one parent agency -- the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency -- and five subordinate agencies, all of them 
directly responsible to HHFA Administrator Norman 
P, Mason, 

@ Federal Housing Administration (FHA) -- In- 
sures home-mortgage or home-improvement loans 
made by private lending institutions against loss. 

@ Public Housing Administration (PHA) -- Admin- 
isters the Federal-aid low-rent public-housing pro- 
gram, 

@ Federal National Mortgage Assn. (FNMA or 
Fanny Mae) --Conducts a secondary-market facility 
for home mortgages by buying up privately financed 
mortgages and reselling them. 

@® Community Facilities Administration (CFA) -- 
Administers the college-housing loan program and 
the public-facilities loan program, 

@ Urban Renewal Administration (URA) -- Makes 
loans and grants to local governments for the clearing 
and redevelopment of slums and the improvement of 
blighted areas, 

In addition, two other agencies are affiliated with 
the HHFA,. The National Voluntary Mortgage Credit 
Extension Committee, composed of private lenders, 
helps obtain private mortgage credit for FHA-insured | 
and VA-guaranteed loans. The National Housing | 
Council helps to coordinate the activities of the | 
various agencies. The veterans’ housing program is 
administered by the Veterans Administration. 











programs is that the secondary-market operation buys 
any home mortgage on the basis of its current market- 
ability and the special assistance program buys specially 
authorized mortgages, usually FHA- and VA- insured, on 
the basis of their future marketability. There is also 
a difference in the financial operation of the two programs, 
the secondary-market operation relying on private financ- 
ing from the sale of its own bonds and the special 
assistance program also drawing on Treasury funds. 

In 1958 Congress turned to Fanny Mae tohelp relieve 
the tight money situation by giving the special-assistance 
program an additional $1 billion authority. The Rains 
bill would look to Fanny Mae for the same end by pro- 
viding an additional $1 billion authority again for the 
special-assistance program, (The secondary-market 
operation is not in need of more money because of the 
way it is financed.) 

The special-assistance program, which has a total 
borrowing authority of $2,675,000,000, had only $270 
million unobligated on Dec. 31, 1959. (The secondary 
market program had obligated only $248.8 million of 
$278 billion authority on Nov, 30, 1959.) Rains said his 
bill was designed to help Fanny Mae playa more “‘active 
role in supplying the mortgage credit essential to an 
expanding home-building industry.’’ 

PUBLIC HOUSING -- The public housing program 
was part of the Housing Act of 1937. It works on the 
basis of Federal cash loans and grants. The Public 
Housing Administration is authorized to lend local govern- 
ments, or boards authorized by those governments, the 
money to plan and construct low-cost housing projects 
for persons of low income. Once the construction is 
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completed, the local authority sells Federal Government- 
backed bonds to private investors. The proceeds from 
the bonds are given to the PHA as repayment on the 
construction loans. As the bonds mature, the local 
authority pays them off with the money it receives from 
rent, the PHA absorbing the loss (the apartments are 
rented at below-cost rentals). The only ultimate Federal 
expenditure is this loss, which the PHA assumes, 

Congress controls the program not primarily by 
controlling its financial authority, but by regulating the 
number of public housing units which the PHA can con- 
tract to have built. As of December 1959, the PHA re- 
ported 96,000 units -- a unit means an apartment -- 
available for assignment, 

The Administration in 1960 can be expected again 
to oppose the authorization of additional public housing 
units until all 96,000 available have been assigned. 
Democrats, however, will probably push for more units, 
possibly as many as an additional 45,000. They argue that 
authorized units are still unassigned primarily because 
of certain centralized features inthe program’s adminis- 
tration which prevent available units from being assigned 
as rapidly as they might. 

URBAN RENEWAL -- Through Urban Renewal Ad- 
ministration planning advances, loans and grants are 
made to local governments to carry out redevelopment 
programs, Under this program, which is part of the 
Housing Act of 1949 (PL 171-8lst Congress), cities buy 
condemned property and clear it for redevelopment, 
after which it is sold to private developers, frequently 
at a loss. The URA absorbs two-thirds of the loss and 
the local government one-third. 

Since urban renewal funds are provided through 
fiscal 1961 by the 1959 act -- $350 million the first year 
and $300 million the second -- Democrats may not at- 
tempt to increase the authorization in 1960, But pres- 
sure groups which consistently have pushed for a bigger 
urban renewal program, such as the U.S, Conference of 
Mayors and the American Municipal Assn., probably will 
ask for a bill which would increase the amount to $600 
million a year and the Federal share to four-fifths. 

COLLEGE AND VA HOUSING -- Thecollege-hous- 
ing program, under which the Federal Government makes 
low-cost loans to colleges for the construction of dormi- 
tories, is headed for trouble unless Congress gives it 
additional loan authority in 1960. The final 1959 hous- 
ing bill gave the program an additional $250 million 
(giving the revolving fund a total of $1,175,000,000), 
most of which was obligated or expended by December 
1959. The Community Facilities Administration, which 
runs the college-housing program, recently indicated 
that if the demand continued at its present rate, the 
fund for dormitory construction loans would run dry in 
1960. This is a relatively non-controversial program. 

Veterans’ housing, which frequently is handled by 
separate legislation, will also need attention in 1960. 
The program provides direct home-construction loans for 
veterans, It, too, is relatively non-controversial, but 
Senate Democrats can be expected to try to include it 
in any general housing bill. Authority for this program 
expires July 25, 1960. 

MIDDLE-INCOME HOUSING -- A new program to 
help middle-income families and the aged get adequate 
housing is likely to receive attention from Congress in 
1960. Early in 1959 Sens. Jacob K, Javits (R N.Y.) and 
Joseph S, Clark (D Pa.) introduced a bill (S 1342) to 
establish a Federal Limited Profit Mortgage Corp. 
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within the Housing and Home Finance Agency, The corp- 
oration would make it possible for those who could not 
qualify for an FHA-backed loan or public housing to get 
adequate facilities. Opposed by the HHFA andthe Treas- 
ury and Labor Departments because of an estimated $2 
billion cost, S 1342 is supported by the AFL-CIO, the 
American Municipal Assn,, the National Housing Confer- 
ence and the Cooperative League as filling a gap left 
untouched by existing legislation. 


Group Stands 


Public groups are expected to take these stands on 
housing in 1960: 

Generally in support of President Eisenhower’s pro- 
grams are the National Assn. of Home Builders and the 
National Assn. of Real Estate Boards. The home builders 
and the real estate boards in 1959 pushed hard for lifting 
the ceiling on FHA mortgage-insurance and making home- 
improvement loan authority permanent. Theyalsocanbe 
expected to oppose any additional public housing units until 
existing ones have been expended and to argue fora 
moratorium on urban renewal legislation until 1961. 

The U.S. Conference of Mayors and the American 
Municipal Assn., both representing community officials 
and leaders, have in the past focussed on the problems 
of growing cities and urban development, The mayors 
in 1959 pushed for a 10-year urban-renewal program 
with $600 million a year, a goal whichthe AMA supported. 
The National Assn. of Housing and Redevelopment Offi- 
cials, the Cooperative League of the U.S.A., the AFL- 
CIO each has backed bigger public-housing and urban- 
renewal programs and continued authority for FHA pro- 
grams, 


Outlook 


Rains has indicated hearings on his bill, and the 
problem of tight money generally, would be held late in 
January or early in February. If his bill is successful 
it will undoubtedly be followed by a push for an omnibus 
housing bill later in the session. 

In the Senate, John J. Sparkman (D Ala.) Dec, 12, 
1959 said his Banking and Currency Housing Subcommittee 
in 1960 would consider legislation designed to reverse 
the drop in housing starts and bring down interest rates, 
He since has indicated he definitely intends to introduce 
an omnibus bill, 

President Eisenhower is likely to ask for specific 
legislation later in the session to handle the necessary 
increases in the FHA programs and thereby attempt to 
avoid a struggle over an omnibus bill. However, the 
Democratic bill will probably include not only the FHA 
increases, but authority for additional public housing 
units and possibly an increase in the urban renewal pro- 
gram, New Presidential vetoes of a Democratic bili are 
a strong possibility. 





For Further Details 


Fact Sheet comparing 1959 housing proposals, 
1959 Weekly Report p. 430; Fact Sheet on Public 
Housing Program, 1959 Weekly Report p. 1140; 
Housing Act of 1959, 1959 Almanac p, 245; Editorial 
Research Reports, Public Housing, April 20, 1955; 
Housing for Elderly, May 20, 1959. 
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GOVERNMENT SPENDING AND ECONOMIC GROWTH 


President Eisenhower’s proposed budget for fiscal 
1961, to be released Jan, 18, is certain to be greeted by 
many Democrats in Congress with the charge that it is 
inadequate in this or that specific respect. Economists, 
however, may be more interested in measuring its 
potential impact on the Nation’s ecohomy, particularly 
in the light of widespread discussion of the need for a 
higher rate of growth. This concern may, in turn, 
generate support for legislative efforts to alter the budget 
in several major respects. 

As the President revealed in his State of the Union 
message Jan. 7, his budget will call for expenditures of 
$79.8 billion and receipts of $84 billion, leaving a surplus 
of $4,2 billion. Outgo for the current year, fiscal 1960, 
will be estimated at $78.5 billion and income at $78.7 
billion, leaving a surplus of $200 million. (Weekly 
Report p. 41) 

Unfortunately, these figures cannot be related dir- 
ectly to the performance of the economy. Theydo not re- 
flect all Federal fiscal transactions, since trust fund op- 
erations (highways, social security, unemployment com- 
pensation) are excluded from the budget, Atthe same time, 
they go beyond what economists weigh in computing the 
Government’s contribution to the gross national product. 


Spending Trend 


To establish a trend against which to measure the 
1961 budget, Congressional Quarterly prepared the two 
tables on the following page. Table I shows the ratio of 
government purchases of goods and services -- total, 
Federal, and state and local -- to gross national product 
(GNP) for the years 1946 through 1959, (As the actual 
component of GNP, purchases of goods and services is 
the preferred yardstick.) 

Table II shows the ratio to GNP of government 
expenditures, including transfer payments not shown in the 
budget, Although not strictly comparable to GNP, the 
expenditure figure gives a better picture of total money 
flowing through government hands, 

Both tables reflect somewhat similar trends. Table 
I shows that state and local government purchases have 
increased steadily since 1946, rising from 4.7 percent to 
9.2 percent of GNP. Federal purchases, after bulging 
during the Korean war, have leveled off since 1955 at 11 
to 12 percent of GNP. Ofthis, national defense purchases 
have remained close to 10 percent of GNP, 

A gross national product of $500 billion is the 
general forecast for 1960. The President’s budget, 
calling for a $1.3 billion increase in fiscal 1961 expendi- 
tures over fiscal 1960, suggests no marked change in 
the ratio of Federal purchases to GNP. If anything, it 
may dip below the 11.2 percent recorded in 1959; to 
maintain that ratio to a GNP of $500 billion, Federal 
purchases would have to increase to $56 billion, or 
$2.2 billion more than in 1959, Similarly, national 
defense purchases would have to rise by $2 billion to 
maintain a ratio of 9.6 percent. The actual increase 
appears likely to be less, 
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Little that Congress can do in the 1960 session 
will affect materially the level of Federal outlays during 
1960. This is not true of 1961 and subsequent years, 
however, and forthcoming action on such questions as 
housing, Federal aid to education, unemployment com- 
pensation, social security and farm subsidies could have 
substantial economic impact in the future. Aid to 
education, for example, is now closely bound up with the 
question of the Federal Government’s responsibility for 
promoting a higher rate of economic growth. 


Policies for Growth 


Aid to education was cited as ‘‘the single most 
important policy step which would promote the economic 
growth of the country in the long run,’’ in a report, re- 
leased Dec. 29, prepared by the staff of the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee, based on the Committee’s eight-month 
study of ‘‘Employment, Growth, and Price Levels.’’ The 
Soviet Union, according to the report, ‘‘is devoting 10 to 15 
percent of its gross national product to investment in 
education, while the United States is content with 3.2 
(percent),’’ 

Pointing to the uneven distribution of financial re- 
sources among the states, the report concluded that ‘‘by 
one means or another, funds collected from the lucrative 
Federal tax base must be funneled into education, partic- 
ularly in low-income states and school districts, whether 
this is done by grants-in-aid for construction, or by 
some other method.’”’ 

Quite another view was presented by President Eisen- 
hower, in his State of the Union message. ‘‘We cannot be 
complacent about educating our youth,’’ he said. ‘‘But the 
route to better-trained minds is not through the swift 
administration of a Federal hypodermic or sustained 
financial transfusion. The educational process, essen- 
tially a local and personal responsibility, cannot be made 
to leap ahead by crash, centralized government action,’’ 
(Weekly Report p. 18) 

The issue posed here is not likely to be resolved 
before the November election, if then. The Democratic 
Congress will not approve the President’s limited aid-to- 
education proposals, nor is he likely to sign the type of 
measure desired by a majority of Democrats. In the 
longer run, however, there is likely to be increasing 
recognition of this statement in the Joint Economic 
Committee’s staff report: 

‘*The relative responsibilities of the private sectors, 
of the state and local governments, and of the Federal 
Government in promoting activity in these (growth- 
producing) fields is an important policy question.... 
Basically, the policy problem may resclve to choosing 
between a lower rate of expansion of these activities 
and therefore of economic growth while preserving 
present proportional responsibilities, and disregarding 
institutional and political considerations by transferring 
greater responsibility for these activities to the Federal 
Government.,”’ 
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GOVERNMENT PURCHASES OF GOODS AND SERVICES 
CALENDAR aaee FEDERAL STATE & LOCAL 
NATIONAL | : 
YEAR TOTAL | %OF GNP | ] | 
PRODUCT | NATIONAL 
TOTAL % OF GNP DEFENSE % OF GNP TOTAL % OF GNP 
1946 $210.7 $30.5 14.5% $20.6 9.8% $18.8 8 9% $9.9 4,7 
1947 234.3 28.4 12.1 15.6 6.6 11.4 4.9 12.7 5.4 
1948 259.4 34.5 13.3 19.3 7.4 11.6 4.5 13.2 5.8 
1949 258.1 40,2 15.6 pe Be 8.6 13.6 5.3 17.9 6.9 
1950 284.6 39.0 3.7 19.3 6.8 14.3 5.0 19,7 6.9 
1951 329.0 60.5 18.4 38.8 11.8 33.9 10.3 anf 6.6 
1952 347.0 76.0 21.9 52.9 15.2 46.4 13.4 23.2 6.7 
1953 365.4 82.8 22.7 58.0 15.9 49,3 13.5 24.9 6.8 
| 1954 363.1 75.3 | 20.7 47.5 | 13.1 41.2 11.3 27.7 | 7.6 
| 1955 | 397.5 75.6 | 19.0 45.3 11.4 39.1 9.8 30.3 | 7.6 
1956 | 419.2 79.0 | 18.8 45.7 10.9 40.4 9.6 33.2 | 7.9 
1957 442.5 86.2 | 19.5 49.4 | 11.2 44.3 10.0 36.8 | 8.3 
1958 441.7 92.6 21.0 Dae 11.8 44.5 10.1 40.5 9.2 
1959* 477.8 97.8 | 20.5 53.8 11.2 46.0 9.6 44.1 | 9.2 
*All figures shown for 1959 are averages of annual rates attained during first three quarters. 
| | aaa - | 
(Table Il) | 
° ° ° | 
| Ratio of Government Expenditures to Gross National Product | 
| 
billions of dollars 
GROSS GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURES* 
CALENDAR | vitiowal f ' . 
YEAR : 
PRODUCT TOTAL % OF GNP FEDERAL % OF GNP STATE & LOCAL % OF GNP 
ee a a — anil 
1946 $210.7 $47.0 22.3% $37.0 17.69% $11.1 5.39, 
| 1947 234.3 43.8 18.7 31.1 13.3 | 14.4 6.1 
1948 259.4 51.0 19.7 35.4 13.6 17.6 6.8 
1949 258.1 59.6 23.1 41.6 16.1 20.2 7.8 | 
1950 284.6 61.1 a5 41.0 14,4 22.4 7.9 
1951 329.0 79.3 24.1 58.0 17.6 23.8 p Pe 
1952 347.0 94.4 rf fe 71.6 20.6 25.4 tue 
1953 365.4 102.0 27.9 Cf 21.3 27.1 7.4 | 
1954 363.1 96.8 26.6 69.6 19,2 30.1 8.3 
1955 397.5 98.6 24.8 68.9 17.3 32.7 8.2 
| 1956 419.2 104.2 24.8 71.8 17.1 35.7 8.5 
1957 442.5 115.0 26.0 79.5 18.0 39.6 8.9 
1958 441.7 125.5 28.4 87.4 19.8 43.5 9.8 
1959** 477.8 131.4 27.5 90.8 19.0 et 9.9 
| RS Se | a 
*As tabulated by the Department of Commerce, Government « xpenditures include transjer payments from trust funds, which are 
excluded jrom budget expenditures, but do not include certain items (notably loans) incorporated in the Treasury Department’ 
account of cash payments to'the public. Federal « xpenditures shown above include grants-in-aid to state and local govern- 
ments, which increased from $1.1 billion in 1946 to $6.6 billion in 1959, Total expenditures shown above represent combined 
Federal, state and local expenditures, less Federal grants. 
*All figures shown for 1959 are averages of annual rates attained during first three quarters. 
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PROBLEMS OF THE “FIRST AMERICANS” 


Once regarded as ‘‘vanishing Americans,’’ the Amer- 
ican Indians are now among the fastest growing minority 
groups in the country. The Indian populationis increasing 
at the rate of 2.5 percent a year, compared to the 1.75 
percent annual increase for the non-Indian U.S, population. 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs estimates that about 
a million Indians lived in what is now the United States 
when Columbus discovered America in1492, The number 
of those original Americans dwindled to 250,000 in 1900. 
It now stands at about 535,000 or about three-tenths of 
1 percent of the total U.S. population of 176 million. 

About 360,000 Indians receive special services from 
the U.S, Government, About 275,000 still live on some 
250 reservations. 

Since its formation, the U.S, Government has stood in 
a guardian capacity to Indians, but the history of its 
relationship with the first Americans has been largely 
one of neglect. Even today, Indian legislation gets only 
cursory attention from Congress. However, largely 
because of the step-up of the Government’s programs to 
educate Indian children and young adults and to improve 
Indian health, appropriations for Indian programs have 
quadrupled in the past 13 years, from $39 million in 1948 
to $163 million in 1960, 

Direct expenditures by the Federal Government for 
Indian programs from 1789 to date total more than $3 
billion, The U.S. now spends more than $2,500 annually 
on the average Indian family of five living on a reserv- 
ation. Federal appropriations for Indian programs will 
soon come to $200 million annually, if the recent trend 
continues, 

The U.S. Court of Claims has also awarded $90,- 
304,120 to Indians, and the Indian Claims Commission has 
upheld $20,021,197 in Indian claims. Final awards of the 
Indian Claims Commission are expected to total more 
than $1 billion. 


Allotted Land Loss 


All deeds to land in the United states go back to the 
aborginal ownership by Indians. The Federal Government 
held 130 million acres of landintrust for Indians in 1887, 
when the General Allotment Act (24 Stat 388) was passed. 
Under this act, 160-acre allotments of land suitable for 
agriculture were made to each Indian family. After the 
allotments were made, many individual Indians sold their 
land. Much excess reservation land which remained 
unallotted was also sold, Indian holdings decreased from 
130 million acres to 50 million acres between 1887 and 
1934. At that time the Indian Reorganization Act (48 Stat 
984) was passed which, among other things, forbade fur- 
ther allotments. As of June 30, 1959the U.S. Government 
held 52.2 million acres of trust land for Indians. 

This land was valued at $279,143,992 in 1956,accord- 
ing to a House Interior and Insular Affairs Committee 
survey released Dec, 31, 1958. The study also estimated 
that the 360,000 Indians under U.S, jursidiction hold other 
assets valued at $316 million, as of 1956, for a total net 
worth of $595 million. This sum does not include non- 





Indian Organizations 


Four organizations are particularly active in 
presenting the ‘‘Indian’’ viewpoint tothe public. They 
generally seek more health, education and welfare 
funds for Federal Indian programs. They seek an 
enlarged land base for Indians. They oppose with- 
drawal of Federal jurisdiction from Indian tribes. 
They are: 

@ National Congress of American Indians, Wash- 
ington, D.C., founded in 1944, Voting membership 
limited to Indian tribes and individual Indians, Its 
purpose is to ‘‘protect and preserve tribal rights, 
tribal lands, tribal values through working on legis- 
lation the tribes are interested in.’’ 

The NCAI April 26, 1954 and March 21, 1955 
registered as a lobbyist under the Federal Regulation 
of Lobbving Act. (1955 Almanac p. 698) 

@ Indian Rights Assn., Philadelphia, founded in 
1882 ‘‘to secure to Indians of the United States the 
political and civil rights already guaranteed to them 
by treaty and statutes of the United States.’’ Its pur- 
pose is “‘toinfluence public opinion and the legislation 
of Congress and assist the Executive,..inthe enforce- 
ment of the laws for the protection and education 
of the Indians.”’ 

® Assn. on American Indian Affairs, of New 

















York, founded in 1923 ‘‘to promote the welfare of the 
American Indian...by assisting and protecting him 
against encroachinent of his constitutional rights, by 
aiding in the improvement of health and education 
conditions and preserving and fostering his arts and 
crafts.”’ 

William Zimmerman Jr, registered as a lobby- 
ist for this group Jan. 4, 1955. (1955 Almanac p., 
| 698) 





@ Friends Committee on National Legislation, 
Washington, D.C., founded in 1943 by the Religious 
Society of Friends (Quakers), It is interested ina 
wide range of legislation, including that designed to 
‘raise health, educational and social standards for 
American Indians to currently acceptable levels, 
they may enjoy the same opportunities as other 
citizens.”’ 

Since 1947, numerous individuals have regis- 
tered as lobbyists for the Friends Committee on | 
National Legislation, The most recent was Warren | 
Griffiths, on Oct. 12, 1956. (1957 Almanac p., 758) 








trust land nor certain other assets owned by Indians under 
Federal jurisdiction. Nor does it include any of the pro- 
perty holdings of the 175,000 Indians who are regarded as 
fully competent to manage their own affairs and are not 
wards of the Federal Government, Because of the com- 
plexities of trust property, the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
claims it is impossible to determine the per capita 
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assets of Indians. The House Interior Committee report 
stated that Indian per capita assets ranged from $19.12 
for the Sisseton Sioux of the Dakotas to $339,577 for the 
Agua Calientes of California. 


What Is an Indian? 


The Indians were the original inhabitants of the Amer- 
ican continents when Columbus and the Spanish discovered 
America in 1492, Columbus mistook the American abori- 
gines for residents of the East Indies, where he thought 
he had landed. He called them Indians, and so they have 
been called ever since. Yet, nearly 470 years later, 
there is no official legal definition of an Indian. Generally 
a person is regarded as an Indian if he has at least one- 
fourth degree Indian blood, if he lives onan Indian reserv- 
ation or on other tax-exempt property restricted for 
Indian use, if he is carried on a tribal membership roll, 
or if he is regarded as an Indian by the community in 
which he lives. BIA estimates that only55 percent of all 
persons living on Indian reservations are full-blooded 


Indian Population and Land 
Under Interior Department Jurisdiction 


(Land in Acres) 





GOVT -OWNED TOTAL LAND 
TOTAL INDIAN LAND FOR HELD FOR 

STATE POPULATION* TRUST LAND INDIAN USE INDIAN USET 

Alaska 34,658" 95,102.60 4,072,146.30 4,167,248.90 
Ariz. 89,562? 19,643,715. 66 31,089. 80 19,674,805. 46 
Calif. 7,900 566,431. 34 837. 30 567, 268. 64 
Colo. 1,245 769, 207. 85 573. 00 769,780.85 
Fla. 945 78,967. 80 ~ 78,967. 80 
Idaho 3,170 806 ,979. 35 42,396.99 849,376. 34 
lowa 462 4,105.00 40.00 4,145.00 
Kan. 1,360 29, 289. 11 320. 92 29,610.03 
La. 296 262. 23 - 262. 23 
Mich. 1, 280 17,387. 18 4,016. 83 21,404.01 
Minn. 9,097 725, 883. 79 28,667. 40 754,551.19 
Miss. 3, 136 16,478. 92 213. 57 16,692.49 
Mo. ~ 459.00 - 459.00 
Mont. 15,792 5,386,039. 34 128,228.31 5,514,267.65 
Neb. 2,353 67 ,682. 38 322. 48 68,004. 86 
Nev 4,287 1,142,255. 94 7,801.63 1,150,057. 57 
N. M. 42,9007 6,462,077. 52 85,744.85 6,547,822. 37 
N. C. 3, 863 56,171. 80 401.00 56,572. 80 
N. D. 11,489 873,565. 67 7,784. 15 881, 349. 82 
Okla. 56,289 1,880,067.05 40,872.09 1,920,939. 14 
Ore. 3,575 1,410,832. 99 1,358.93 1,412,191.92 
. ©. 457 3,388. 80 - 3,388. 80 
S. D. 23,187 4,970,592. 92 140,451.58 5,111,044. 50 
Texas - 10. 00 - 10.00 
Utah 1,605 2,338,390. 71 360.59 2,338,751.30 
Wash. 13,368 2,617,734.79 56.30 2,617,791.09 
Wis. 10, 184 384,104. 00 39,446. 69 423,550.69 
Wyo. 3,817 1,888,902. 43 1,127.29 1,890,029.72 








TOTAL 346,277 52,236,086.17 4,634,258.00 56,870,344. 17 


*Estimated by Bureau of Indian Affairs area offices as of Jan, 1, 1956. 
tAll land figures actual holdings as of June 30, 1959, 

‘Includes all Alaska native population -- Indians, Aleuts, Eskimos. 

2Population of Navajo Tribe arbitrarily as signed as follows: Arizona, 
60,000; New Mexico, 20,000. 
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Indians, Some Indian experts regard this estimate as high, 
As most tribes determine their own membership, some 
persons are listed on tribal rolls who have only 1/64th 
degree of Indian blood, according to BIA. 

At the request of the House Interior and Insular 
Affairs Committee, the BIA is now conducting a study of 
the blood quantum of reservation Indians to determine how 
many are full-bloods and the blood quantum of the re- 
mainder. As of Jan. 1, 1956 BIA estimated that there 
were 346,277 persons with some Indian blood living under 
the jurisdiction of the Secretary of Interior. Most of 
these Indians live on Federal Indian reservations in 28 
states. In addition, an undetermined number of Indians 
live on non-Federal reservation land in Connecticut, 
Maine, New York, Texas and Virginia and on communal 
land in Massachusetts. Most reservation land, whether 
under Federal! or state control, is tax-exempt. All states 
have some Indian residents, According tothe 1950 census, 
there were at least 1,000 Indians not under Federal 
jurisdiction living in Illinois, Maine, Massachusetts, New 
York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Texas and Virginia. 

The chart (see box, this page) indicates the amount 
of Federal land reserved for Indian use by the Interior 
Department in 28 states and the number of Indians under 
Federal jurisdiction in those states. 


Treaties 


Most Indian tribes base their claims toland, Federal 
benefits, services and subsidies on treaties negotiated 
between tribal leaders and the U.S, Government many 
years ago. No one knows how many of these treaty pro- 
visions are valid and are still in force. For that reason 
the House Interior and Insular Affairs Committee has 
recommended that the Secretary of Interior have a com- 
petent commission make an exhaustive study of the subject 
so ‘‘that there may be some clear statement of the re- 
maining obligations which the Federal Government might 
owe the Indians.”’ With the rapid growth of the Indian 
population and of Federal appropriations for Indian pro- 
grams, the Committee believes that this need will become 
more urgent. 

Most Indians became citizens as a result of treaties, 
To be certain that all Indians were granted citizenship, 
Congress passed the Citizenship Act of 1924 (40 Stat 253), 
conferring citizenship on all Indians. Indians did not have 
the right to vote in all states, however, until 1948, when 
Arizona and New Mexico extended the franchise to them, 
It is a matter of some concern of Indian organizations 
that only a small percentage of Indians vote. A Com- 
mittee survey of Indians living on reservations in 1956 
indicated that of the 143,078 Indians over 21 years of age, 
only 57,818 were qualified to vote and only 25,582 did 
vote in the previous local, state or national elections, 
Indifference and illiteracy were given as the principal 
reasons why Indians did not vote. 


Discrimination by States 


There is some discrimination against Indians in 
border areas of states with heavy Indianpopulation. ‘‘No 
dogs, no Indians’’ signs have disappeared only recently 
in Montana and North and South Dakota border areas, 
Indians have been denied access from time to time to 
state courts, because the states regard them as wards of 
the Federal Government. BIA officials occasionally have 
had difficulty getting white public schools toaccept Indian 
students in Southern states, 
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Considerable tension has arisen between some Indian 
tribes and the states as a result of the enactment of the 
Law and Order Act of Aug. 15, 1953 (67 Stat 588), frequently 
referred to as PL 280 (83rd Congress). (1953 Almanac 
p. 375) This act allowed states to extend their civil and 
criminal jurisdiction by act of their legislatures over 
Indian areas within the state borders, Tribesin Arizona, 
Montana and Nebraska question or do not want state 
jursidiction. The Omaha Tribe of Nebraska wants to 
return to Federal civil and criminal jurisdiction. Indian 
organizations want PL 280 modified to require consent of 
each tribe to extension of state jurisdiction to its area. 
Democratic Sens. James E, Murray and Mike Mansfield 
and Rep. Lee Metcalf (all Mont.) have introduced bills 
(S 1717, HR 6476) authorizing assumption of state juris- 
diction with tribal consent and providing for the gradual 
transfer of such jurisdiction to the states. The Interior 
Department has opposed similar legislation in past 
Congresses. 


86th Congress Action 


In recent years considerable legislation has been 
enacted designed to spur Indian development. The 86th 
Congress has already passed some legislation and has 
taken some action on other bills of relative importance 
to Indian development, 

Among the most important bills on which action has 
been taken by the 86th Congress are the following: 

@ Indian sanitation, PL 86-121, sponsored by Murray 
and others: This measure authorized the U.S, Public 
Health Service to construct, improve, and extend sani- 
tary facilities for Indian tribes. With financial particip- 
ation by Indian tribes, communities and states, USPHS 
will build domestic and community water supply, drainage, 
sewage and waste disposal systems for Indians. The 
sanitary systems can later be transferred to Indian owner- 
ship or that of non-profit agencies for operation and 
maintenance, Lack of sanitary facilities and inadequate 
water supply on Indian reservations have been major 
causes of infant mortality and the high incidence of 
enteric diseases among Indians. This legislation was 
strongly backed by the Administration, Indian tribes and 
Indian pressure groups. 

@ Terminate Federal control over the land of the 
Catawba Indian Tribe of South Carolina, PL 86-322, 
sponsored by Rep. Robert W. Hemphill (D S.C.): This 
law closed the membership roll and provided for the dis- 
tribution of all tribal property to individual members of 
the Catawba Tribe. Tribal enrollment was fixed at 614. 
Net assets of the tribe were estimated at $254,396. The 
U.S. Government has held Catawba land in trust since 
1945. When distribution of assets is completed, the 
individual Catawbas will hold unrestricted title to their 
assets. The Catawba General Council, the state of South 
Carolina, the South Carolina Congressional delegation and 
the Interior Department supported the measure. Indian 
pressure groups were cool to it because it cut off another 
Indian tribe from Federal ‘‘protection.”’ 

@ 99-Year lease on Agua Caliente (Palm Springs) 
reservation in California, PL 86-326, sponsored by Rep. 
D.S. Saund (D Calif.): This law amended a 1955 law (PL. 
84-255) which authorized leases of Indian lands for terms 
not to exceed 25 years, with an optionto renew for another 
25 years, The new law permitted the Palm Springs Indians 
to lease their land for 99 years. 


The Florida Seminoles, the California and Arizona 
Mohaves and the Navajos of Arizona, New Mexico and 
Utah also seek authority to lease their lands for 99 
years. A bill (S 2565) sponsored by Murray to grant 
them such authority is expected to pass the Senate early 
in 1960 and Chairman James A. Haley (D Fla.) of the 
House Interior and Insular Affairs Indian Affairs Sub- 
committee has promised to hold hearings on it. These 
Indian tribes consider the authority to make long-term 
leases necessary for their industrial development and the 
development of their natural resources. Long-term 
leasing for these tribes has the qualified approval of the 
Interior Department. It has stated that it ‘‘will not ap- 
prove leases for terms longer than are needed to get the 
best return for the Indian owner.’’ 


1960 Proposals 


The Administration, Indian tribes anc organizations 
hope for the completion of Congressional action in 1960 on 
a number of bills. Among the most important are: 

®@ Vocational training (S 1565), sponsored by Sens, Mur- 
ray, Richard L. Neuberger (D Ore.) and Mansfield: This 
bill passed the Senate Aug. 17, 1959. Neuberger, the 
chairman of the Senate Interior and Insular Affairs Indian 
Affairs Subcommittee, is particularly eager for the House 
to pass it in 1960. It eliminates the $3.5-miliion ceiling 
authorized annually for vocational training for Indians 
under the Vocational Training Act of 1956 (PL 84-959). 
Enactment would pave the way for greatly increased 
appropriations for the program designed to train Indians 
between the ages 18-35 in work skills. This program 
has proved very popular with Indians. There is a backlog 
of several hundred Indians seeking training under the 
program, For fiscal 1960, Congress appropriated $3,- 
165,000 for the program. Most Indianorganizations want 
all Indians to be eligible for vocational training, whether 
they live on reservations or not. The Administration, 
however, conditioned its approval of the legislation on 
establishing three priorities for training: (1) Indians living 
on reservations or other Indian land or on Federal lands 
under the jurisdiction of the Interior Department; (2) 
Indians who within the preceding three-year period moved 
to cities from their reservations under the Indian reloca- 
tion program; (3) Indians who reside onor near an Indian 
reservation but not on trust, restricted or Federal land. 
The Senate-passed bill includes these priorities. 

@ Area redevelopment (S 722), sponsored by Sen. Paul 
H. Douglas (D Ill.) and others: This bill, which passed 
the Senate March 23, 1959 (1959 Almanac p. 221), con- 
tains a provision which would extend loans and grants to 
Indian tribes for rural redevelopment, construction and 
improvement of public facilities, technical assistance and 
vocational training. Many Indian tribes and most Indian 
organizations favor this bill and will urge House passage 
in 1960. They also favor legislation like the Senate- 
passed Youth Conservation Corps bill (S 812), sponsored 
by Sen. Hubert H. Humphrey (D Minn.); the Indian eco- 
nomic assistance bill (S 953), sponsored by Sen. Milton 
R. Young (R N.D.); and the ‘‘Operation Bootstrap’’ bill 
(HR 7701), sponsored by Rep, E. Y. Berry (R S.D.). 
Because of Administration opposition to these measures 
in their present form, however, the outlook for Congres- 
sional approval and final enactment for any or all of 
these measures is very dim in 1960, (1959 Almanac p.237) 

® Heirship and submarginal land legislation -- See 
below, p. 81, for discussion of Indian land problems. 
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Status of Federal Programs 


For the 360,000 Indians still under varying degrees 
of Federal protection and control, the U.S. Government 
carries on three main programs -- education, health 
services and economic development, In the past decade 
the Government has made significant progress in two 
fields, health and education, Indian experts believe that 
strides also will be made in economic development after 
the education and health problems are solved. The status 
of these programs is as follows: 

HEALTH -- Undoubtedly the most significant advance 
in Indian welfare has been made in the field of Indian 
health, as a result of the enactment of PL 568 in the 83rd 
Congress, This act transferred the Indian health program 
from the Bureau of Indian Affairs in the Interior Depart- 
ment to the U.S, Public Health Service inthe Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare, on July 1, 1955. The 
measure was sponsored by Rep, Walter H. Judd (D Minn.), 
a physician and surgeon. It was opposed by the Budget 
Bureau and HEW but favored by the Interior Department. 
Indian tribes and organizations were divided over it; so 
were Members of Congress from states with large Indian 
populations. (1954 Almanac p. 405) This law was supple- 
mented in 1957 by a law (PL 85-151) which authorized 
USPHS to participate in the construction of community 
hospitals to be used jointly by Indians and non-Indians. 
Under this program USPHS and communities bordering 
on Indian reservations are sharing in the cost of con- 
structing 10 new hospitals. USPHS also has contractual 
arrangements under which 190 non-Federal hospitals pro- 
vide care for Indians, 

The enactment of this legislation assured sufficient 
personnel to staff Indian hospitals because USPHS could 
assign career personnel to such hospitals. It also resulted 
in a sizable increase in appropriations for Indian health. 
In fiscal 1950 only $12,031,917 was obligated for the 
Indian health program. In fiscal 1955, the last year BIA 
operated the indian health program, $24,549,125 was 
obligated. In the first year USPHS was in charge of the 
program, fiscal 1956, the appropriation was $34,816,000. 
In fiscal 1960 it rose to $45,500,000. Dr. James R,. Shaw, 
Assistant Surgeon General and chief of the USPHS Divi- 
sion of Indian Health, estimates that Indian health appro- 
priations today as still ‘‘only two-thirds of what they 
should be.’’ He told Congressional Quarterly the Indian 
health program should have at least $65 million in funds 
annually. Studies made by USPHS for the House Appro- 
priations Committee in 1955-56 concluded that it would 
cost $60 to $65 million annually toimprove Indian health, 
and at least $27 million just to construct and repair the 
most needed Indian health facilities and an additional $20 
million to provide the most critically needed sanitary 
facilities for Indians. (1956 Weekly Report p. 744) 

Since the transfer of the Indian health program, the 
USPHS has contracted for the construction of five new 
Indian hospitals in addition tothe 56 hospitals transferred 
from BIA. It also has constructed 15 new health centers 
and clinics. Latest figures from USPHS indicate that 
hospital admissions of Indians increased 46 percent from 
1955-59; visits to Indian clinics increased 71 percent. 
Visits to Indian health centers have more than doubled. 
For the period 1954-57 (latest figures available), the 
Indian death rate from tuberculosis dropped 40.5 percent; 
the death rate from gastro-enteric diseases, 31 percent. 
With the enactment of the Indian Sanitation Act in 1959, 
Shaw anticipates another sharp drop in infant mortality. 
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Negro Affairs Bureau Once Proposed 


Congress turned down a proposal after the Civil 
War to set up a Bureau of Negro Affairs somewhat 
similar to the already-established Bureau of Indian 
Affairs. Congress did create a temporary Federal 
agency knownas the Freedmen’s Bureau under the Act 
of March 3, 1865. It functioned for seven years. It 
helped Negroes find employment and obtain home- 
steads on public lands. It also provided food and 
clothing to needy Negroes, and it established hos- 
pitals and schools for Negroes in some areas. The 
Freedmen’s Bureau was controversial from the first. 
Efforts to continue it as a regular Federal agency 
failed, and the bureau discontinued its operations 
on June 30, 1872. 








— 





From 1953 to 1957 infant mortality among Indians de- 
clined by 26 percent. However, 24 percent of all Indian 
deaths and 35 percent of all Alaska native deaths still 
occur before the age of one, as compared with 7 percent 
of such deaths in the general U.S. population. 

EDUCATION -- Although the advances in Indian edu- 
cation have not been so spectacular as in Indian health, 
definite progress has been made here too, The percentage 
of Indian children of school age (6-18) attending school 
has increased from 75 percent in1950to 92 percent today. 
The Bureau of Indian Affairs, which is in charge of the 
program, estimates that 95 percent of all Indian children 
of school age will be in school by the end of 1960, Vice 
President Nixon stated in February 1959 that the Ad- 
ministraticn’s goal “‘is a school seat for every Indian 
child.’’ Funds for Indian education have increased from 
$17,918,679 in 1950 to $50,597,000 in fiscal 1960, 

The BIA has been faced with serious problems in its 
education program, In fiscal 1953, 19,681 school-age 
Indian children were out of school. Of these, 13,000 
were Navajos. Preliminary results of a census completed 
Nov. 15, 1959 indicated that 5,300 Indian children of 
schoolage were still out of school, of whom 4,100 were 
Navajos. In addition to these school-age children out 
of school, the number of Indian children attaining school 
age increases from 1,000 to 1,500 annually. 

BIA has conducted a number of programs to try to 
increase school facilities for Indians. The first was the 
Navajo emergency education program initiated by Indian 
Commissioner Glenn L, Emmons in 1953. Among the 
measures taken were building or leasing dormitories in 
border communities to permit Indian children to attend 
public schools, converting suitable buildings into tem- 
porary one-or two-room schools, and providing trailer 
and hogan (Indian dwelling) schools in areas where the 
Indian population was too sparse to support a regular 
school, 

These measures, plus grant-in-aid funds under PI 
81-815 and PL 81-874 as amended, tohelp public schowls 
handle the influx of Indian children, increased all Indian 
student enrollment nearly 30 percent and doubled Navajo 
school enrollment from 1953-58. During the same period 
the number of out-of-school children dropped by 55 
percent, 

Meanwhile, BIA was coming under severe criticism 
from Indian associations for sending small children to 
dormitories and public schools off their reservations, 
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thereby separating them from their families at an early 
age. Some Members of the House and Senate Appropria- 
tions Committees complained that the construction of 
Indian schools was too costly and took unreasonably long. 
In addition, some Indian schools were so old and dilapid- 
ated that they were classified as unsafe and had to be 
abandoned. 

Assistant Interior Secretary Roger C, Ernst in the 
spring of 1959 launched another program designed to 
speed up Indian school construction by cutting down the 
time-lag in school contract awards and providing for 
cheaper and more simplified school construction. BIA 
officials estimate the school construction program now 
underway will provide seats for 3,000 additional Indian 
children during the next year. BIA already has exhausted 
virtually the whole $18.8 million apportioned for all BIA 
construction in fiscal 1960, of which 90 percent was used 
for Indian school construction. A supplemental appro- 
priation will be requested of Congress early in 1960 for 
additional Indian school construction funds. 

In the past, many Indian parents did not encourage 
their children to go to school. Now most tribal leaders 
preach the value of education. Twenty-four tribes have 
established scholarship programs to aid Indian students 
seeking a college education. BIA initiated an adult 
education program in 1956 designed to teach English and 
the three R’s to adult Indians. This program has been 
expanded to cover 80 Indian communities. The vocational 
training program authorized in 1956 also has proved to 
be popular among Indians, BIA estimates that 2,050 
Indians are being or already have been trained under this 
program, and several hundred Indians are awaiting the 
opportunity to take vocational training. 

Administration officials, tribal leaders and other 
experts on Indian problems believe that education of the 
present generation of Indian children is absolutely essen- 
tial if other outstanding Indian problems are tobe solved. 
‘*T think we must beat our brains out to get Indian children 
educated,’”’ Ernst told Congressional Quarterly. 

ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT -- BIA operates a num- 
ber of programs designed to develop the resources on 
Indian lands and to aid Indians who want to leave their 
reservations, Anindustrial development program started 
by BIA in 1956 encourages industries to locate near 
Indian reservations and to employ Indian labor, BIA pays 
such industries to train unskilled Indianemployees, At 
present 10 firms near Indian reservations have contracts 
with BIA to provide such on-the-job training for Indians. 
BIA also carries on range and forest management, water 
development, highway and plant construction programs to 
develop reservation resources, State and Federal agri- 
cultural extension services are available to Indians. 

Efforts to get private non-profit organizations in- 
terested in making economic surveys of the resources of 
Indian reservations have been largely in vain. BIA does 
not have the funds to provide for such surveys. 

A program was started in 1952 to aid Indians to 
relocate to industrial areas away from their reserva- 
tions. Under this program, BIA lines up jobs and housing 
for the relocatees, pays the cost of transportation for the 
Indian worker and his dependents, and provides a cash 
grant to tide him over until the first pay check comes in. 
The vocational training program combines with the re- 
location program. BIA estimates that 30,224 Indians 
have been relocated in industrial areas under the reloca- 
tion program. About two-thirds of them stay; about 
one-third return to their reservations. 





Training for Indian Youth 


Both the Bureau of Indian Affairs and the USPHS 
Division of Indian Health claim that more than half 
of their employees are of Indian descent. Few Indians, 
however, hold top grades inthese agencies, Itis ‘‘the 
declared policy of BIA that Indian tribes should 
assume responsibility for managing their own af- 
fairs,’’ according to NCAI, ‘‘but there has been no 
concerted effort onthe part of BIA totrain and qualify 
Indians to assume such anundertaking.’’ NCAI there- 
fore recommended at its convention Dec 10, 1959 that 
BIA undertake an Indian training program. Under such 
a program, as envisioned by NCAI, Indians would be 
taught basic government operations at the Federal, 
state and county level, management skills in farming, 
ranching and operating a business and technical 








skills. | 





Relocation is the most controversial of all Federal 
Indian programs. Indian organizations have condemned 
it as an attempt by the Federal Government to force 
Indians into the mainstream of American life, to hasten 
the disintegration of Indian tribes and to end Federal 
protection over Indians. The administration of the pro- 
gram has been spotty, in the view of many Indian experts. 
Ernst told the Indian Rights Assn. Feb. 5, 1959 that he 
thought the program had been oversold and it seemed 
‘‘to smack a little bit of meeting a quota.’’ But the basic 
idea of the Government offering to help Indians who want 
to relocate off their reservations is good, he said. 

The Indian population is growing so fast that the 
resources on most reservations are not adequate or are 
undeveloped. Hence the relocation program is likely to 
continue. BIA emphasizes that the program is strictly 
voluntary. BIA is becoming more selective in accepting 
applicants under the program to cut down on the number 
of Indians who return to their reservations. 


Question of Termination 


Of all Indian problems, termination is the most con- 
troversial. Virtually all Indian tribes and all Indian 
organizations oppose termination -- the discontinuance of 
Federal controls, restrictions and benefits over Indians 
under Federal jurisdiction, The Continental Congress in 
1775 declared its jurisdiction over Indian affairs, and the 
U.S. Government has been ‘‘in the Indian business’’ ever 
since America has been an independent Nation. The War 
Department was the original administrative agency handl- 
ing Indians. As the agent of the U.S. Government it 
entered into hundreds of treaties with Indians, most of 
whom were settled on remote reservations. The Bureau 
of Indian Affairs was established in the War Department 
in 1824, and in1849it was transferred to the newly estab- 
lished Interior Department. 

Since its inception BIA has been one of the most 
controversial of all old-line Federal bureaus. Except 
in 1955, when it voluntarily relinquished the Indian health 
program to USPHS, its influence over Indians has re- 
mained fairly intact over the years. It provides educa- 
tion, welfare, administrative and other services to Indians 
who live on reservations or restricted land. By law, 
BIA has Control, in varying degrees, over most Indians 
who live wn reservations. BIA officials often find 
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themselves in a crossfire between a critical Congress 
and critical Indian tribes and organizations, The fact 
that the average American Indian, after 185 years of 
Federal control and benefits, still has a low standard of 
living,is only 50 percent literate, has a lower life ex- 
pectancy than the non-Indian U.S, population and in many 
areas remains unassimilated into the mainstream of 
American life has prompted Congress from time to time 
to consider terminating all Federal controls and benefits 
to some or to all tribes under Federal jurisdiction. 


1947 Termination Timetable 


At the request of the Senate Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice Committee in February 1947, then Acting Indian 
Commissioner William Zimmerman Jr. submitted a list of 
Indian tribes that might be freed from Federal jurisdiction 
at once and in 1U years’ time. In the 1947 timetable the 
tribes ready for termination were listed as follows: 

At once: Flathead, Hoopa, Klamath, Menominee, Mis- 
sion, Six Nations of New York, Osage, Potawatomi, 
Sacramento, Turtle Mountain (conditionally) -- a total of 
about 40,000 Indians at that time. 

In 10 years: Blackfeet, Cherokee, Cheyenne River, 
Colville, Consolidated Chippewa, Crow, Fort Belknap, 
Fort Peck, Fort Totten, Grande Ronde, Great Lakes, 
Northern Idaho, Quapaw, Wyandotte, Taholah, Tulalip, 
Tomah, Seneca, Umatilla, Warm Springs, Wind River 
(Shoshone only) and Winnebago -- a total of 50,000 to 
60,000 Indians at that time. 

Subsequently, on Aug. 1, 1953, the 83rd Cengress 
adopted the now famous H Con Res 108, sponsored by 
Rep. William H,. Harrison (R Wyo. 1951-55). (1953 
Almanac p, 376) 

H Con Res 108 stated that ‘‘it is the policy of Con- 
gress, as rapidly as possible, to make the Indians within 
the territorial limits of the United States subject to the 
same laws and entitled to the same privileges and 
responsibilities as are applicable to other citizens of the 
United States, to end their status as wards of the United 
States, and to grant them all of the rights and preroga- 
tives pertaining to American citizenship.’’ It alsostated 
that it was ‘‘the sense of Congress that, at the earliest 
possible time, all of the Indian tribes...located within the 
states of California, Florida, New York and Texas and 
all of the following named Indian tribes and individual 
members thereof should be freed from Federal super- 
vision and control...; The Flathead Tribe of Montana, 
the Klamath Tribe of Oregon, the Menominee Tribe of 
Wisconsin, the Potawatomi Tribe of Kansas and Neb= 
raska, and those members of the Chippewa Tribe who 
are on the Turtle Mountain Reservation, North Dakota.”’ 
Finally, it directed the Secretary of Interor to ‘‘report 
to Congress, not later than Jan. 1, 1954his recommenda- 
tions for such legislation as...may be necessary to accom - 
plish the purposes of this resolution.”’ 


Opposition 


Indian tribes and Indian organizations have roundly 
denounced H Con Res 108, as have some Members of 
Congress. The National Congress of American Indians 
meeting in Phoenix Dec. 9, 1959 unanimously adopted a 
resolution ‘‘strongly reiterating its opposition to and 
condemnationof H Con Res 108’” and petitioned for its 
‘‘complete repeal.’’ Oliver LaFarge, president of the 
Assn. of American Indian Affairs Inc., charged in May 
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1959, that H Con Res 108 had ‘‘paralyzed’’ the progress 
of American Indian communities ‘‘as they fought for the 
bare right to be Indian in America.’’ Rep. Metcalf on 
May 15, 1959 characterized termination as a means ‘‘to 
exploit the Indians’ resources.,..to get his land, his power 
sites, his forests and other assets at bargain prices.” 
The Indian Rights Assn. Inc. in July 1959, said ‘‘the 
Indians’ fear of sudden termination by the Federal 
Government”’ as the result of the adoption of H Con Res 
108 ‘‘continues to be one of their most disturbing 
problems,”’ 

Under the direction in H Con Res 108, the Interior 
Department has proposed to Congress, and Congress 
has approved, legislation ending Federal controls on about 
16,000 Indians during the past six years. They include: 


Terminated Tribes 


DATE TERMINATION TERMI- 
TRIBE PUBLIC LAW ENACTED DATE NATED 


Menominee 339, 83rd Cong. 6-17-54 12-31-60 


(Wis. ) 

Klamath 587, 83rd Cong. 8-15-54 8-13-6] 

(Ore. ) 

Western 588, 83rd Cong. 8-13-54 8-18-56 
Oregon bands 

Alabama and 627, 83rd Cong. 8-23-54 7- 1-55 
Coushatta 

Tribes of Texas 

Uintah, Ouray 671, 83rd Cong. 8-27-54 8-27-41 

(Utah) 

Paiute 762, 83rd Cong. 9-15-54 3- 1-57 
(Utah) 

Colville 772, 84th Cong. 7-24-56 Indefinite 

(Wash. ) 

Ottawa 943, 84th Cong. 8- 3-56 8- 3-59 

(Okla. ) 

Wyandotte 887, 84th Cong. 8- 1-56 8- 3-59 

(Okla. ) 

Peoria 921, 84th Cong. 8- 2-56 8- 2-59 

(Okla. ) 

Calif. 671, 85th Cong. 8-18-58 Indefinite 

Indian bands 

Catawba 322, 86th Cong. 9-21-59 Indefinite 

$.¢.) 


These are all small tribes with some resources. 
Most of the larger Indian tribes fear termination on 
four main grounds: (1) When on their own, Indians often 
have been unable to keep their land holdings intact; 
(2) many older Indians have little or no education and 
cannot compete successfully in the ‘‘outside world’’; 
(3) states with large Indian populations do not want to 
take over responsibility for Indians, whom they regard as 
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American Indian Day 


As the United States has set a special day apart 
in honor of Columbus, the discoverer of America, the 
National Congress of American Indians believes ‘‘the 
same recognition should be given to the American 
Indian since he was here even before Columbus,”’ 

NCAI memorialized Congress Dec. 8, 1959 to set 
aside the fourth Friday in September as national | 
American Indian Day. Columbus Day is Oct, 12, | 





| 








a Federal responsibility; (4) Indians fear a breakup in 
their tribal organizations and a loss of their identity. 
Some Indian experts also believe that the Indian has looked 
to the Federal Government so long to handle his prob- 
lems that he has lost the characteristics which made 
him most famous in American history: his self-reliance 
and independence, 


Seaton onTermination 


Interior Secretary Fred A, Seaton stated the Admin- 
istration policy on termination in Flagstaff, Ariz., Sept. 
18, 1958 when he interpreted H Con Res 108 to be a 
Congressional statement of termination as ‘‘an objective, 
not an immediate goal.... NoIndiantribe or group should 
end its relationship with the Federal Government unless 
(it) has clearly demonstrated -- first, thatit understands 
the plan under which such a program would go forward, 
and, second, that the tribe or group affected concurs in 
and supports the plan proposed.... It is absolutely un- 
thinkable to me as your Secretary of the Interior that 
consideration would be given to forcing upon an Indian 
tribe a so-called termination plan which did not have the 
understanding and acceptance of a clear majority of the 
merabers affected. Those tribes which have thus far 
sought to end their Federal wardship status have, in 
each instance, demonstrated their acceptance of the plan 
prior to action by the Congress.”’ He also said, ‘‘Under 
no circumstances could I bring myself to recommend the 
termination of the Federal relationship with any Indian 
tribe in this country until the members ofthat tribe have 
been given the opportunity of a sound and effective 
education.”’ 

Resolutions have been introduced in each Congress 
since the 83rd to restate the Congressional policy on 
termination. Murray and a number of other Senators 
March 2,1959 introduced S Con Res 12, embodying many 
of Seaton’s Sept. 18, 1958 statements. In introducing 
the measure, Murray stated, ‘‘I think all of us here will 
agree that eventually Federal responsibility toward In- 
dians will be terminated.’’ Sen. Clinton P, Anderson 
(D N.M.) and others April 28, 1959 introduced S Con Res 
28, which provides that the Secretary of Interior should 
categorize tribes into three groups: (1) those that could 
be terminated from Federal controls within five years; 
(2) those that could be terminated in from five to 15 years; 
and (3) those that could not be terminated in the fore- 
seeable future. 

Companion resolutions to the Murray and Anderson 
resolutions have been introduced in the House by Reps. 
Metcalf, Leroy Anderson (D Mont.) Al Ullman (D Ore.) 
and Berry. All resolutions stress the need for stepped 
up economic development, education and health programs 


to prepare Indians for termination. Indiantribes and org- 
anizations have given lukewarm support to the Murray 
resolution and oppose the Anderson resolution, They favor 
S Con Res 36, introduced by Sen. Eugene J. McCarthy 
(D Minn,), and H Con Res 40, sponsored by Rep. George 
McGovern (DS.D.), because these resolutions clearly 
subordinate termination to the development of Indian 
reservations and state that termination should not be 
the price of such assistance, 


Consent Key Issue 


All but the Anderson resolution and a companion 
House resolution (H Con Res 165) sponsored by Berry 
require the consent of a tribe to a termination plan, 
Indian organizations and tribes consider the question of 
tribal consent to termination as vital to ‘‘self-determin- 
ation’’ of a tribe’s own future. The Anderson-Berry 
resolutions would leave the timing of termination legis- 
lation up to Congress. Some Government officials and 
some Members of Congress question whether it would be 
sound public policy to give Indians, despite their wardship 
status, a veto power over a program worked out by the 
Federal Government in its capacity as trustee for the 
Indians, But others regard consent necessaryasa prac- 
tical matter if termination is to be successful. 

As chairman of the Senate Indian Affairs Subcommit- 
tee, Neuberger told Congressional Quarterly Dec. 1, 1959 
that whether his group takes any action on termination 
in 1960 ‘‘is largely dependent on submission of reports... 
from the Department of Interior.’’ Since all proposals 
on termination are in the form of concurrent resolutions 
which do not require the signature of the President and 
do not have the force of law, the Interior Department may 
not take any stand on anyofthe resolutions, The termin- 
ation question has become so explosive that no new legis- 
lation on the question is likely to be adopted in the 1960 
session, on the eve of a national election, In the mean- 
time, the trend toward termination has been slowed, 
mainly because of the very real problems of adjustment 
which resulted from the termination of the first two 
tribes: Menominees of Wisconsin and Klamaths of Oregon. 


Land Problems 


The Federal Government held title to 52,236,086 
acres of land held in trust for Indians, as of June 30, 
1959. Some 39,675,624 acres are held intrust for tribes 
and 12,560,462 acres in trust for individual Indians who, 
as enrolled Indian tribal members or heirs of such 
members, received land allotments under theGeneral 
Allotment Act of 1887 and subsequent legislation up to 
1934. Many individual Indians hold title to their own land, 
but. restrictions are imposed against its sale or mort- 
gage without the consent of the Secretary of Interior. 
Tribal trust land can be sold only by specific authoriz- 
ation from Congress. Indian land held in trust, and 
proceeds from such land, are not taxable. BIA also 
holds 4.6 million acres of Government-owned land which 
is used for BIA operations and by [Indians under BIA 
permit. In Alaska 4 million acres of land have been 
reserved for the use of the Alaska natives. Such tre- 
mendous land holdings in restricted status have resulted 
in many administrative and legal problems for the 
Federal Government and the Indians alike. 

Many Indians attach more importance to land than 
their white neighbors. Partially because of this attitude 
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and partially because of the fast-growing Indian popula- 
tion, Indian tribes and organizations are continually 
pressing for an ever larger land base for Indians. At 
the same time, many individual Indians with allotted 
lands seek the approval of the Federal Government to 
sell their restricted land, 

In the belief that there had been ‘‘an increasing 
alienation of Indian lands from trust status’’ in recent 
years, Murray, as chairman of the Senate Interior and 
Insular Affairs Committee, directed that a study be made 
in 1958 of Indian land trends, Athis request, the Interior 
Department May 28, 1958 declared a moratorium on Indian 
trust land sales for the balance of the year. Results of 
the study were released Dec, 1, 1958. It indicated that 
tribal trust lands had increased by 1,213,307 acres during 
the decade studied (1948-57), while holdings of individual 
Indian trust land decreased by 3,307,217 acres. Some 
individually held Indian land was sold to tribes, and 
thereby remained in trust status. Butthe study indicated 
that 2,595,413 acres of individually held trust land were 
removed from all trust status, Murray said that the 
study showed ‘‘individual Indian trust land alienation is 
climbing at a potentially disastrous rate,’’ particularly 
in the five-year period from 1953-57. 


Murray Recommendations 


On the basis of the Committee’s Indian land study, 
Murray recommended that Congress and BIA adopt clear- 
er policies and regulations concerning Indian land sales, 
with a view to increasing rather than decreasing the 
Indian land base. He also recommended that Indian 
tribes set up real estate and land acquisition committees 
to study their individual land problems, with assistance 
from BIA personnel. Both Murray and Metcalf have 
been highly critical of a memorandum issued by the 
Indian Commission in May 1955 to BIA area directors, 
which stated that ‘‘the individual Indian’s right toowner- 
ship of his land in fee simple need not be subordinated 
to the interest of his tribe nor to the management of 
the land as a part of a timber or grazing unit.’’ 

However, the Interior Department claims that it has 
either proposed or backed much legislation in recent 
Congresses to enlarge the Indian land base -- especially 
that of tribes -- and tosolve some of the most perplexing 
Indian land problems. It is a common practice for BIA 
to turn over to Indian tribes land which BIA has used 
in the past, but which it no longer needs. Some of this 
land, though in small acreages, is quite valuable. 





Indian and His Firewater 


Because legend had it that the American Indian 
could not hold his ‘‘firewater,’’ for many years 
Indians were prohibited from buying liquor. This pro- 
hibition was lifted in 1953 (PL 83-277). An Indian 
is now free to buy liquor anywhere, like any other 
citizen, unless local option prohibits its sale and pur- 
chase. BIA states that ‘‘tuberculosisand alcoholism 
(the Indians’ old demon, ‘firewater’) are still en- 
demic’’ among Indians, Dr. James R. Shaw, chief of 
the USPHS Division of Indian Health, calls alcoholism 
among Indians ‘‘a symptom, nota disease,’’ a reaction 
to their feeling of insecurity in America’s mid-20th 
century civilization. 
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Land Proposals 


Among the most important legislative proposals be- 
fore Congress to solve major Indian land problems are 
the following: 

Heirship: Murray has introduced S 51, Metcalf HR 
5426 cad the late Sen. William Langer (R N.D.) S 2236 
to try to alleviate the heirship problem created by 
allotments of reservation land to individual Indians from 
1887-1934. Under present law, undivided Indian trust or 
restricted land which has been allotted cannot be sold in 
most instances without the consent of all owners, (By 
contrast, state laws permit tenants in common to force 
a partition or sale of undivided land.) S 51 would au- 
thorize the Secretary of Interior to sell or lease Indian 
land on the request of owners of a majority interest, In 
reporting on S 51 on June5, 1959 the Interior Department 
proposed extensive amendments to it in a major attempt 
to try to solve the heirship problem. The department 
said that about 20 percent of the total amount of Indian 
allotted land held in trust was owned by six or more In- 
dians. In some instances, heirs of allotted land own 
“‘undivided interests that must be expressed by fractions 
with denominations of one million or more.’’ Rentals 
on such fractionalized land sometimes amount to only a 
few pennies a year. Because of deaths of the original 
allottees, the amount of allotted land held in multiple 
ownership by their heirs is increasing rapidly. The 
sale or lease of such land is always difficult and is 
sometimes impossible because some owners cannot be 
found and other refuse to agree to a sale or lease. BIA 
costs of administering multiple-owned heirship land are 
becoming ‘‘exorbitant,’’ and the problem may soon “‘reach 
unmanageable proportions,’’ according to the Interior 
Department, Therefore, it recommended that S 51 be 
amended to give first to other Indian tenants in common, 
and then to the tribe, preferential rights to buy allotted 
land to be sold; and to increase the authorization for 
the Indian revolving loan fund from $10 million to $25 
million to finance tribal land acquisitions. 

The Interior Department estimates the ultimate cost 
of this proposal may be $200 million, depending on tribal 
interest in the program. Both the House and the Senate 
Interior and Insular Affairs Committees are also studying 
the heirship problem, Haley told Congressional Quarterly 
on Dec. 3 that he did not ¢xpect the enactment of any 
legislation ‘‘in the immediate future’’ pending the com- 
pletion of the House Committee study. He said it was up 
to the Government to find ‘‘some reasonable solution to 
the fractional heirship problem...which is becoming more 
and more acute every year.’’ 

Submarginal Lands: Several bills have been intro- 
duced in Congress which would turn over to specified 
Indian tribes submarginal lands, purchased by the U.S, 
Government during the mid-1930s, which has been used 
by the Indians for the past 20 years. This was land which 
the Government took out of production during the depres- 
sion. The Interior Department June 29, 1959recommend- 
ed general legislation that would donate approximately 
346,370 acres of submarginal Federally held laid to 18 
Indian tribes to become part of their reservations, 
Interior said transfer to the tribes of the lands should 
assure maximum utilization of the lands on which Indians 
to date have built few improvements because of their 
uncertain tenure on the land. The Interior Department 
left it up to Congress to decide whether the land should 
be donated in trust or in fee simple title to the Indians. 
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It is not yet known whether Congress will act on this 
proposal, Legislation (S 2345, S 2346, Hr 8115) was 
introduced by Murray and Haley on July 7-8, 1959 em- 
bodying the Interior proposal. 

Indian Title to Alaska lands: The Interior Depart- 
ment now has in preparation a legislative proposal to 
determine the lands in Alaska on which Alaska natives 
should receive land patents, as contemplated by the Act 
of May 17, 1884 (23 Stat 24). Alaska natives currently 
own only 95,102 acres of land in Alaska, but the U.S. 
Government has reserved nearly 4.2 million acres of 
land for their use. The natives claim aboriginal title 
to much Alaskan land, but Congress repeatedly has stated 
that it will determine the amount of land which is to be 
ultimately given to the Alaska natives. The Alaska 
Congressional delegation and the Interior Department are 
trying to work out acceptable legislation, 


Holdings in Fee Simple 

Neither Congress nor the Administration has adopted 
a consistent policy relative to an indivi¢uai Indian or an 
Indian tribe taking title in fee simple. Most Indian 
organizations bitterly oppose such a practice. However, 
most states with large Indian land holdings in trust feel 
that they cannot take over the responsibility for Indians 
in future years unless at least a portionof the Indian land 
holdings are included in the tax base, like that of other 
citizens. Indian trust land is exempt from taxation. 

The Interior Department does insist, however, that 
individual Indians who buy lands with their own funds and 
without Federal assistance must take an unrestricted 
fee simple title to the land. 

In a policy statement on this point Aug. 11, 1959 
Interior said: ‘‘If the Indian needs assistance, he acquires 
a trust title. If he is fully competent, he is not allowed 
to use the Government as a shield for tax immunity and 
as a means of acquiring free management services. Many 
instances have arisen where an Indian...is competent in 
every sense of the term but keeps his property in trust 
merely to avoid taxes.... There is no good reason for 





allowing him to acquire additional land in trust when his 
only purpose is to avoid taxes. The inevitable result 
is to dilute the services that are available to other Indians 
who need help. The efforts of BIA should be concen- 
trated on the Indians who need help. The competent 
Indian should be encouraged to stand on his own feet.’’ 


Indian Claims 


The Court of Claims was established Feb, 25, 1855 
(10 Stat 612) to provide a means to determine the valid- 


ity of certain types of claims against the United States. 


From 1881 through 1946 a total of 204 claim petitions 
involving Indian tribes were filed with the Court of 
Claims, Until 1946 claims filed withthe Court of Claims 
required authorizing legislation by Congress. In 1946 
Congress enacted a law (PL 79-726), sponsored by Sen. 
Henry M. Jackson (D Wash.), thena member of the House, 
establishing a special three-man commission to handle 
Indian claims, The IndianClaims Commissionis to settle 
all outstanding Indian claims against the United States 
from the beginning of the Nation until Aug. 13, 1946, It is 
the first such commission ever set up by any nation to 
process claims of a defeated people. Indian tribes were 
given five years from the date the act was signed (Aug. 13, 
1946) to file claims. A total of 852 claims was filed 
prior to the Aug. 13, 1951 deadline. The commission 
could not finish its work within the stipulated 10-year 
period, and its life was extended in 1956 until April 1962. 
The Court of Claims continues to have original jurisdic- 
tion over suits by Indian tribes on claims which arose 
after Aug. 13, 1946, as well as appellate jurisdiction to 
review the decisions of the IndianClaims Commission. As 
of Aug. 20, 1959 the U.S, Court of Claims had awarded 
$90,304,120 in Indian claims, and as of July 17, 1959 the 
Indian Claims Commission had awarded $20,021,197 in 
Indian claims. To date Indians are recovering in ICC 
cases about one dollar out of every sevendollars claimed, 
mostly on the basis of loss of land. It is estimated that it 
will take the commission 30 years to settle Indian claims, 
with a final cost to the Government of over $1 billion. 





PRESIDENTIAL NOMINATIONS 


President Eisenhower .Jan, 11 sent the following nominations 
to the Senate for confirmation: 

Livingston T, Merchant of the District of Columbia, a career 
diplomat, as Under Secretary of State for Political Affairs. 

Raymond A, Hare of West Virginia, a career diplomat, as 
a Deputy Under Secretary of State. 

Foy D, Kohler of Ohio, a career diplomat, as an Assistant 
Secretary of State. 

Edson O, Sessions of Illinois, a Republican, as Ambassador 
to Finland, 

Robert Bernerd Anderson of New York, a Republican, as 
governor of the Inter-American Development Bank, 

Douglas Dillon of New Jersey, a Republican, as an alternate 
governor of the Inter-American Development Bank. 

Robert Cutler of Massachusetts, a Republican, as an executive 
director of the Inter-American Development Bank. 

Thomas Sovereign Gates Jr. of Pennsylvania, a Republican, 
as Secretary of Defense. 

James H, Douglas of Illinois, a Republican, as Deputy 
Secretary of Defense. 

Franklin B, Lincoln Jr. of New Jersey, a Republican, as an 
Assistant Secretary of Defense. 

Dudley C, Sharp of Texas, a Republican, as Secretary of the 
Air Force. 
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Robert Kramer of North Carolina, a Democrat, as an Assis- 
tant Attorney General. 

Thomas W.S, Davis of Virginia, a Democrat, as a member 
of the Foreign Claims Settlement Commission of the United 
States. 

Robert A, Forsythe of Minnesota, a Republican, as an Assist- 
ant Secretary of Health, Education and Welfare. 

Dr. Winchell McKendree Craig of Minnesota, an independent, 
as Special Assistant on Health and Medical Affairs to the Secre- 
tary of Health, Educaticn and Welfare. 

John M. McKibbin of Pennsylvania, a Republican, as Deputy 
Postmaster General. 

Bert B. Barnes of Iowa, a Republican, as an Assistant Post- 
master General. 

George M. Moore of Kentucky, a Republican, as an Assistant 
Postmaster General. 

Sigfrid B. Unander of Oregon, a Republican, as a member of 
the Federal Maritime Board. 

Alan S. Boyd of Florida, a Democrat, as a member of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board. 

Whitney Gillilland of lowa, a Republican, as a member of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board, 

Philip McCallum of Michigan, a Republican, as Administrator 
of the Small Business Administration. 

J. Joseph Smith of Connecticut, a Democrat, as U.S, circuit 
judge for the second circuit. 
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THE TEXT OF PRESIDENT EISENHOWER’S JAN. 13 PRESS CONFERENCE 


Following is the complete text of President Eisenhower's Jan. 13 press conference, 
the 76th of his second term, held six weeks after the 75th (1959 Weekly Report p. 1540) 


THE PRESIDENT: Good morning. Please sit down. I have 
no announcements, 


RUSSIAN PACIFIC TESTS 


Q, MARVIN L, ARROWSMITH, Associated Press: Mr. Presi- 
dent, there have been demands that this country protest and try to 
block Russia’s announced plans to use of the central Pacific to 
test a powerful new missile. How do you feel about this? 

THE PRESIDENT: Well, I didn’t know it was moon missile. 

Q. ARROWSMITH: Pardon? 

THE PRESIDENT: Somebody said larger propulsive engines; 
isn’t it? 

Q. ARROWSMITH: I think that’s it. 

THE PRESIDENT: The United States has always claimed the 
right in the high seas to use areas there for valid scientific experi- 
ment, and has, in doing so, notified everybody concerned, and then 
taken the proper measures to warn away from the areas involved 
anyone that might be damaged. We didthis in the central Pacific. 
We have assumed that this was in, within the meaning and spirit 
of, international law, and if there is any contrary view, why, it 
would have to be, I think, studied in that context as to the -- as to 
the requirements of international law. Therefore, it would seem 
very unusual for us to make a protest when we have done the same 
thing ourselves and intend to do it again. 

(There was a chorus of ‘‘Mr. President.’’) 


BIPARTISAN SUMMIT 


Q. MERRIMAN SMITH, United Press International: Mr. 
President, what do you think of the revived suggestion, this time 
from former President Truman, that you take some ranking 
Democrats with you to the May summit meeting? Are you consid- 
ering such a thing? 

THE PRESIDENT: The -- I didn’t know that, as a matter of 
fact, I am not commenting on anybody else’s suggestion, It is a 
thing that always comes up whenever there is any international 
conference and, indeed, so far as I know, it has always been prac- 
tice, where there was any prospect of anytreaties to be signed, to 
bring somebody of the opposite party into these conferences so 
that -- particularly from the Senate, sothat -- when the matter of 
confirmation came up there could be someone to explain the details 
of the agreements. 

Now, I have never looked at the composition, as a matter of 
fact, during the Casablanca and Teheran, and Yalta and Potsdam 
conferences -- I have no idea whether there was any Republicans 
there -- I wasn’t interested in those days whether a man was a 
Republican or a Democrat. (Laughter.) 

But there are, of course, under certain circumstances where 
you could say such-and-such a thing is valuable. It is all -- it is 
one of those things that is never forgotten and is kept in mind, and 
certainly if there came up an occasion when you would be believ- 
ing that there was something that might bring -- come to a head, 
whether it be a treaty signed, I would certainly think it would be a 
good idea to have others along. 

(There was a chorus of ‘‘Mr. President.’’) 


DECEMBER TOUR 
Q. RAY L, SCHERER, NBC: Mr. President, two questions 


about your December trip. You were acclaimed by millions of 
people, perhaps more people than anyone else in history. Have 
you had a chance to ponder the meaning of this and, two, can you 
tell us anything about the substance of your talk with Mr. Nehru? 

THE PRESIDENT: Well, the first part, I think, is very 
simple. I believe that there has been a lot of people over the -- 
through the nations that I visited, that were a little bit of the belief 
that they have been accused of being unfriendlv of the American -- 
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they have an opposite feeling and they wanted to express it. | 
believe it is just that simple; because certainly people, so many 
young people have certainly -- never knew of an old soldier of 
World War Il, they were too young for that, they didn’t come out 
for any personal thing particularly, although, of course, some of 
the older ones, and some of them who may have been friends and 
associates of mine in the war did. 

Largely this was an attempt to express for the United States 
some affection and respect for American efforts to promote a 
peaceful world. Now, I could sayonlythis about my conversations 
with Mr. Nehru: I talked to many people, and I wouldn't be at 
liberty to talk about the specific subjects. 

The talks with him were not only interesting, and particularly 
those when we were alone were very instructive to me, and I think 
showed a very splendid grasp of what the situation, particularly 
in the areas in which he is so deeply involved. 

(There was a chorus of ‘‘Mr. President.’’) 


ROCKEFELLER WITHDRAWAI 


Q. ROBERT C, PIERPOINT, CBS News: Mr. President, 
could you teli us your reaction to the withdrawal of Gov. Rocke- 
feller and the resulting semi-automatic candidacy of Vice Presi- 
dent Nixon? 

THE PRESIDENT: Well, I was just as much astonished as you 
were, by the way. Hecalled, hetried to call me up, and to give me 
some advance information, and I believe he was very much an- 
noyed because he had given the thing for release at 6:30, and was 
released at 2:00, and so he called me after it was already on my 
desk in the matter, in the form of your -- of the ticker tape. | 
would just say that I was just as astonished as anybody else, and 
-- but I just take his statement at face value and that’s that. I do 
agree that it does give a certain atmosphere of no competition, 
you might say, on the nomination. (lLaughter.) 

(There was a chorus of ‘‘Mr. President.’’) 


NIXON SUPPORT 


Q,. WILLIAM KNIGHTON JR., Baltimore Sun: Mr. President, 
under those circumstances, however, do you feel you want to give 
a formal declaration of support to the Vice President before the 
convention? 

THE PRESIDENT: You know, the only thing I know about the 
Presidency the next time is this, I can’t run. (Laughter.) But 
someone has raised the question that if I were invited, would | 
constitutionally run for Vice President, and you might ask -- you 
might find out about that one. I don't know. (Laughter.) 

(There was a chorus of ‘‘Mr. President.’’) 


AID FOR EGYPT 


Q. MRS. MAY CRAIG, Portland, Maine, Press Herald: Mr. 
President, in a speech last summer you advocated help to the 
Middle East in development, The first stageof the Aswan Dam in 
Egypt has now begun with Soviet help, Are you considering offer- 
ing help from us to Egypt in further stages of the Aswan Dam? 

THE PRESIDENT: Well, we are trying to do that now, Mrs. 
Craig, through the World Bank. The World Bank today, in my 
opinion, is the most knowledgeable instrument that belongs to the 
West to bring about, first, the probable value of these various 
public works, and on top of that the best way to, to go into it, to 
support the thing. For example, you will remember when we were 
into the Aswan business, that dam business (laughter) -- well, I 
don’t want to be accused of profanity around here -- (laughter) -- 
we at that time had the World Bank as the central affair. 

We were to present, to put in a certain amount of money; 
Britain was to put in a certain amount of money; and so we have 
gone pretty well on that theory, that they have got a very fine 
engineering exploratory service and then, of course, this special 
fund of the United Nations is doing a very fine job in what you 
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might call the pre-exploratory efforts; and, all in all, I would say 
we would look at the Aswan Dam in the same way we would any- 
thing else on that basis -- from that basis. 

(There was a chorus of ‘‘Mr,. President.’’) 


STEEL SETTLEMENT 


Q. ROBERT J. DONOVAN, New York Herald Tribune: Mr, 
President, speaking of Vice President Nixon, sir, could you com- 
ment on his role in the steel settlement, and tell us how you feel 
about the settlement itself? 

THE PRESIDENT: Well, it’s a very simple affair, really. 
We’d had this long deadlock, and then there was no evidence of 
progress even after the invocation of the injunctional proceedings 
in the, under Taft-Hartley, and so it seemed that possibly new, 
other -- new personalities to act as some kind of mediators be- 
tween the contending parties might be helpful. And I asked Mr. 
Mitchell, and with Mr. Nixon to be, act in that capacity. 

Now, they were deadlocked. They would not come together, 
would not reach an agreement; and so finally these people, acting 
as mediators, as mediators proposed by going to each side sep- 
arately and working and apparently a veryintensive area of work- 
ing and a period of working, proposed a solution that was some- 
where between the two, Now, thereis -- between the two positions. 

There are certain facts that ought to be noicud. M 2lough 
very properly said this was not an agreement forced by a:ybody. 
It was forced by circumstances, Two of the important circum- 
stances were these: that the can and the aluminum contracts had 
already been solved and written. The other one was that the, all 
of the, information to both sides was that the workers were abso- 
lutely going to reject what had been advertised as the last offer 
of the union -- of the companies, 

You are in that kind of a position when they brought this for- 
ward, this proposal. Now, any ideathatthere was threat or pres- 
sure brought to bear upon the companies is silly. First of all, | 
don’t know what pressure you could bring of a practical nature. 
They, both sides did, on the contrary, voluntarily accept this solu- 
tion, and they did so, first of all, saying that there would be no 
immediate price rises. The firsttime it has happened, by the way, 
in any steel contract that I know of since World War II. 

Secondly, if the, if the canorthe aluminum contracts had been 
applied, in their terms been applied, tosteel, this would have been 
a higher settlement than the compromise settlement that was 
reached; and so the final word on the thing was that, at least the 
hope was expressed that, if the kind of cooperation that they now 
believe could be expected between labor and the companies was 
pursued vigorously, that we might indeed avoid any price rises as 
a result of this contract. 

Of course there is already -- there are other influences al- 
ways at work. But, for example, higher taxes in OASI, as they 
come in, and all the rest of it. But that was the thing that hap- 
pened, and it was the whole story as far as I know it. 

(There was a chorus of ‘‘Mr. President.’’) 


DEFENSE PROPOSALS 


Q. FRANK VAN DER LINDEN, Nashville Banner: Sir, Gen. 
Maxwell Taylor, in his new book, is proposing a single Chief of 
Staff for all the services, and a much larger defense budget of 
something like fifty to fifty-five billions a year. Could you give 
us your views with regard to both those points? 

THE PRESIDENT: Well, I should think hehas the right to his 
own opinion, 

(There was a chorus of ‘‘Mr. President.’’) 

CRITICISM OF DEFENSE 

Q, SARAH McCLENDON, Manchester, N.H., Union Leader: 
Sir, there seems to be sort of an attitude of kissing off defense 
adequacy, the subject even in your State of the Union Message, 
and your Republican leaders, as they came out of the White House 
yesterday, they seemed to think any question of adequacy here is 
partisanship. 

Now, this, isn’t thismoreofaserious situation? This Polaris 
submarine you referred to in your State of the Union Message, 
you said we would have some entering with missiles into the 
active forces this year. Do you mean ‘‘some’’ means one or more? 

THE PRESIDENT: Wait just a minute. Are you asking a 
question or making a speech? 

Q. McCLENDON: I am asking two questions, sir. 

THE PRESIDENT: O.K, 
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Q. McCLENDON: Two questions, sir, with an introduction. 
One is, is it not more serious, this question of adequacy of defense 
more serious, than just to kiss it off as a partisan matter; and, 
two, will the submarines, the nuclear submarines, withthe missile 
that we get this year, be more than one? 

THE PRESIDENT: I am not exactly certain as to the time 
each one of these comes off the ways. I know, and | think the bud- 
get shows, how many have been authorized each year, and they 
know that the testing of the Polaris missile is going ahead, and the 
last one, the very last one that they have just had, has been suc- 
cessful. 

Now, I rather -- I don’t take it very kindly that the implied 
accusation that I am dealing with the whole matter of defense on a 
partisan basis. First of all, I don’t have to be partisan, and | 
want to tell you this: I’ve spent my life in this, and I know more 
about it than almost anybody I think, thatis in the country, because 
I have given my life to it, and on a basis of doing what is good for 
the Government and for the country. 

I believe that the matter of defense has been handled well and 
efficiently in the proposals that have been -- that will be before 
the Congress within a matter of a day or so; and I think those 
people that are trying to make defense a partisan matter are doing 
a disservice to the United States. 

(There was a chorus of ‘‘Mr. President.’’) 


CUBAN PROPERTY 


Q, DAVID KRASLOW, Knight Newspapers: Mr. President, 
the Cuban press and the Cuban Government apparently has re- 
jected another protest concerning the illegal seizure and confis- 
cation of American property. Does the Administration plan to 
take any steps beyond the sending of notes to secure equity for 
American property owners? 

THE PRESIDENT: Well, I don’t think inthis particular stage 
of this particular problem, I don’t think it would be best to com- 
ment on the moment -- at the moment as to the things that may 
be available to us. 

(There was a chorus of ‘‘Mr. President.’’) 


CIVIL RIGHTS 


Q. DON OBERDORFER, Knight Newspapers: Mr. President, 
you asked the Congress to study the recommendations of the Com- 
mission on Civil Rights in your State of the Union message. 

THE PRESIDENT: Yes. 

Q. OBERDORFER: Do you agree with the majority of the 
commissioners that a law is needed to provide Federal registrars 
when Negroes are denied the right to register or vote? 

THE PRESIDENT: I don’t know --asa matter of fact, I don’t 
even know whether it is constitutional. What I am saying is or 
what the commissioners said, this was one plan that they thought 
might have some measure of validity, and therefore, they wanted 
to study it. 

Now, the way I feel about this civil rights, we have one bill 
that was put in last year in which extensive hearings have been 
heard -- had; and I should like to see the Congress act decisively 
on this particular proposal, and such other proposals made as -- 
that now become almost controversial from the moment that they 
are presented -- would not enter into the proposal or to the pro- 
cess of examining and passing the bill that was already put before 
the Congress. 

Q. OBERDORFER: Yeu mean -- 

THE PRESIDENT: You see, I don’t have any -- what I am 
trying to get at is, I have no objection to the study of the others. 
As a matter of fact, I want to study them because I would like 
to see what everybody thinks about it. My big problem is though 
let’s get this bill already proposed on which they have had 
hearings, let’s get that acted on. 

(There was a chorus of ‘‘Mr. President.’’) 


REPUBLICAN CONTEST 


Q. ROSCOE DRUMMOND, New York Herald Tribune: Mr. 
President, you have said on more than one occasion that you thought 
that there were a number of Republican leaders who would be quali- 
fied to be the Presidential nominee. I would like to ask whether you 
think it is accurate to say that the Republican leaders in the main 
do not welcome a contest for the Presidential nomination, as has 
been said, and what do you think of that statement? 








THE PRESIDENT: Well, I believe that --I suppose you refer 
to the statement of Mr. Rockefeller, I mean in his announcement, 
in which he said, | think those controlling the party, and something 
of that kind -- now, if we are talking about political leaders, some 
of them have no position inthe heirarchy of Republican machinery, 
that is, they are not members ofthe National Committee, they are 
not state or county chairmen, or anything of tt :* kind, and a num- 
ber of these people, all I have said is this: There is a number of 
them that, I think, are very, very highly qualified people. I have 
said this ever since 1954, I guess. But I do not know whether they 
welcome any contest or not, 

I think, | am sure of this, some of the leaders think that any 
contest is good because of whipping upinterest, even if they know, 
or think they know who is going to win, but I suppose there are 
other ways -- for example, in ’56 it seemed to be perfectly well 
Known, once I accepted, that I was going to be the nominee, and 
I don’t see that it hurt that election particularly. (Laughter.) 


EDEN CRITICISM 


Q, FELIX BELAIR, New York Times: Mr. President, in re- 
cent days the papers have been carrying a statement from a former 
British Prime Minister, Mr. Eden, highly critical of the United 
States foreign policy, particularly in Indo-China and that general 
area, critical of Mr. Dulles. Well, the way we operate, as you 
well know, is not to disclose papers that would confirm -- 

THE PRESIDENT: Yes. 

Q. BELAIR: -- or throw light on our position at that time, 

THE PRESIDENT: Yes. 

Q. BELAIR: I wonder if in the present instance you might 
make it possible for us to receive some guidance so that the public 
could get the true picture of what really happened? 

THE PRESIDENT: Well, of course, I don’t -- I do not com- 
ment on memoirs, and I must say at times there has been a bit of 
provocation, (Laughter,) And I think here that, as an official 
matter, I wouldn’t do it. But I -- and remember this, Secretary 
Dulles was a very forceful man. He could very well talk about 
possibilities and ask people about possibilities that might by them 
be considered as proposals, when they were not meant that at all. 
It was to put out an idea and study it. I do know this, that there 
was never any plan developed to be putinto execution in that -- in 
the particular instance that has been talked about. 

Now, on the other hand, I must say this: I have known Mr. 
Eden for many years, from the very beginning of World War II. 
I have known him in positions of responsibility, and he is not an 
irresponsible person. So! think whatever he is doing, he is writing 
the story as he believes it to be. 

Q, BELAIR: What I was wondering, Mr. President, was 
whether you would look sympathetically on -- Imean I understand 
you could not possibly comment on this business -- but would you 
look sympathetically on some authorized person in, say, the State 
Department, advising the press -- 

THE PRESIDENT: Yes. 

Q. BELAIR: -- and supporting the contrary view, if there is 
a contrary view? 

THE PRESIDENT: Well, Mr. Belair, I would have to talk -- 
But, I hadn’t discussed -- thought about it, but I will talk to them 
about it. (There was a chorus of ‘‘Mr. President.’’) 


MISSILE GAP 


Q, EDWARD T, FOLLIARD, Washington Post: Mr. President, 
to go back to the question of defense, some critics of the Adminis- 
tration’s defense program are saying that in talks with Chairman 
Khrushchev, you would be at a disadvantage because of the prospect 
that the United States will be second best in the missile field. Do 
you think that argument has any merit, Mr. President? 

THE PRESIDENT: Well, let’s put it this way: Such an argu- 
ment as that presupposes that I come to any argument, to any 
conversation in the feeling of inferiority, that I am a little bit 
frightened, and I assure you I am not. I believe in the United 
States’ power, and I believe itis there, not to be used, but to make 
certain that the other fellow doesn’t use his; and I am not in the 
slightest degree disturbed by such a possibility as you speak of. 

(There was a chorus of ‘‘Mr. President.’) 

B-70 CANCELLATION 


Q. L. EDGAR PRINA, Washington Star: From what your Air 
Chief Gen, White said at the Press Club Monday, he believes, that 
the virtual cancellation of the B-70 program was a budgetary 
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decision, certainly not an Air Force decision, and he indicated that 
he might take it up on Capitol Hill, Do you have any comment on 
it? 

THE PRESIDENT: I will say this: It is certainly not a bud- 
getary decision because there is money in the budget and, as | 
pointed out, there was asurplus that | hoped we could pay off some 
of our debts. It was myconvictionas to the necessity for particu- 
lar weapons at a particular time. The B-70, as an operational 
weapon, is going to take a long time to produce, and we certainly 
ought to be in a pretty strong position in many other ways before 
those years elapse. 

(There was a chorus of ‘‘Mr, President.’’) 


CHEMICAL WARFARI 


Q. RONALD W, MAY, Capital Times, Madison, Wisconsin: 
Mr. President, Rep. Kastenmeier of Wisconsin has suggested that 
there might be a change in our traditional policy of not using 
chemical, germ or poison gas warfare first. He said that Army 
people have tried to -- indicated that they believed that maybe 
we should change our policy and use these first, either in a large 
war or even in a small war, Is this true? 

THE PRESIDENT: I will say this: Nosuch official suggestion 
has been made to me, and so faras my own instinct is concerned, 
is to not start such a thing as that first. 


BUDGET SURPLUS 


Q. RAYMOND P, BRANDT, St, Louis Post Dispatch: Can you 
tell us how you reached the $4,2 billion surplus for fiscal 1961? 

THE PRESIDENT: Easily, $84 billion (laughter) of revenue, 
and 79.8 of expenditures. Now, wedid it on this basis, Mr, Brandt: 
We took a $510 billion GNP. This seems to be already -- we are 
accused that it is too conservative. I saw one in a financial page 
the other day, a guess $524 (billion); Isaw where several bankers 
said $514 (billion). 

We made ours $510 (billion), and on the basis of such a GNP, 
and our tax rates, why, it was very simple to get a pretty accurate 
estimate of our expected revenues and, of course, we are hopeful 
that the Congress will see the wisdom of the recommendations 
we have made in the expenditure side, and by that means we hope 
to have that much to put on the debt, 

Q, BRANDT: I can see you get your $84 (billion), 
do you get the $79.8 (billion)? 

THE PRESIDENT: By making -- that will be -- I put that -- 
yes, I said that in the State of the Union Message, It is the total 
amount of the budget. 

Q,. BRANDT: Is that variable? 

THE PRESIDENT: Well, look, now let’s don’t pretend that 
anyone has got a sacrosanct judgment on anything that reaches 18 
months ahead. Now, of course, there’s going to be some needs that 
are increased, and some that probably are decreased hopefully, 
but that is our best guess at this time and, therefore, that is -- a 
budget, after all, is not a paper that you go to jail on if you happen 
to be a little bit wrong. A budget is an estimate, a plan for expen- 
ditures and revenues, and you get your balances on that basis, 

But I do point out that it is absolutely necessary that we 
have savings to put on this, on thisdebt, that we are passing on to 
someone else, who possibly we seem to think it will be all right 
for us and them to increase it. I think the kind of alleged econ- 
omist that says that the United States can afford to keep piling this 
debt on and on and on is not one to be very highly respected as 
an economist. 


but how 


GERMAN NAZIS 


Q, LILLIAN LEVY, National Jewish Post: Mr. President it 
is reported that our authorities in Berlin have put a lid on press 
information and requests about officials in the Bonn Government 
accused of former Nazi affiliations. The excuse offered is that, 
this information might be embarrassing to the Bonn Government. 
Would you comment on such a reason for a news ban? 

THE PRESIDENT: Well, you will have to go to the State 
Department. I haven't heard any such thing as this, | thought it 
was all in the papers, at least I have read in the papers about the 
things that have been going on, so you will have to go to the State 
Department, 

Q, LEVY: Well, the report was inthe Post this morning that 
press requests for such information are being turned down by our 
military authorities who have records of Nazi, of officials in the 
Bonn Government, who are accused of former Nazi affiliation, 
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THE PRESIDENT: Well, I don’t -- now, that is a very ‘‘iffy’’ 
question, but I assure you ofthis, thata local military commander 
is not going to get into political affairs and give out information 
that has to do about other politics of individuals or anybody else. 
This is not his business, and while he may -- there may be reports 
of this kind that come to the Defense Department and passed on to 
the State (Department), the last thing I would think any local 
military commander would be to get into any such thing as that, 

Q. ARROWSMiTH: Thank you, Mr, President. 

THE PRESIDENT: Thank you. 


BOND INTEREST RATES 


President Eisenhower Jan. 12 sent the following special message to Congress (see 
p. 98): 


TO THE CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES: 

As I said in my State of the Union message, the Treasury is 
being prevented from taking debt management actions that are fully 
consistent with the public interest because of the artificial interest 
rate ceiling on new Treasury medium-term and long-term issues. 

In a special message to the Congress on June 8, 1959, I urged 
the removal of this archaic restriction on flexible debt manage- 
ment, Congressional inaction on that request has resulted in a 
much more rapid increase in short-term debt than would other- 
wise have occurred, As a result, short-term Treasury borrowing 
costs have risen to the highest levels in several decades and the 
ability of debt management to operate in amanner consistent with 
sound principles of sustained economic growth has been seriously 
undermined. 

I deem it imperative, therefore, that this restrictive ceiling 
be removed. I am asking the Secretary of the Treasury to trans- 
mit to the Congress proposed legislation designed to attain this 
objective. 

DWIGHT D, EISENHOWER 


DEPRESSED AREAS 


President Eisenhower Jan. 8 sent the following letter to Sen. John Sherman Cooper 
(R Ky.), in reply to a Dec. 31, 1959 Cooper letter inquiring about Federal programs to aid 
areas of chronic unemployment: 


Dear John: 

In response to your letter of Dec. 31, 1959, I assure you that 
I share your deep concern in respecttoareas with substantial and 
persistent unemployment. 

I trust that it will hearten you and others to know that 14 agen- 
cies of the Executive Branch have been contributing either direct 
or indirect assistance in such areas, The scope of these under- 
takings has been steadily enlarged. Last yearI directed an inten- 
sification of these Federal efforts, which, I hope, will provide fur- 
ther help for existing local business and increating job opportuni- 
ties and attracting new businesses to these areas. 

The substance of existing Federal programs and activities in 
chronic labor surplus areas range from specialized technical as- 
sistance in fields such 3s area development, small business enter- 
prise, employment counseling and surveys, financial assistance 
programs of loans and grants for urban renewal, public facilities, 
state and local industrial development corporations, the procure- 
ment of goods and services and construction of government facili- 
ties. 

In magnitude of impact, the defense and civilian procurement 
programs are impressive in their contribution tothe economies of 
virtually all of the labor surplus areas. 

Among specific examples that have been reported to me, re- 
flecting both the extent and diversity of Federal assistance, are 
the following: 

1. In the last fiscal year when unemployment was a widespread 
problem, 42.5 percent of the total procurement awards of the De- 
partment of Defense were made in labor surplus areas -- tem- 
porary and chronic. 

2. Of these total awards by the Department of Defense, set 
asides specifically reserved for labor surplus areas amounted to 
$96 million, 

3. Two large operational offices of the Bureau of Census, 
Department of Commerce, have been placed in labor surplus areas 
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(Jeffersonville, Indiana, and Parsons, Kansas) to prepare for the 
censuses of population and agriculture. 

4. A total of 21 urban renewal projects have been approved by 
the Housing and Home Finance Agency in chronic labor surplus 
areas. These involve $58 million in Federal grant funds; 17 proj- 
ects are under contract for execution and four are in the planning 
stage. 

5. During the 15-month period ending Oct. 1, 1959, the Gen- 
eral Services Administration placed procurement contracts totaling 
over $408 million with suppliers in all labor surplus areas, This 
represents 62.3 percent of the total dollar value of contracts 
awarded during this period. 


These examples indicate that the benefits resulting from the 
Federal contribution in surplus labor areas have been widespread 
and substantial. Other programs and activities to improve com- 
munity economic conditions are underway or planned. Two acti- 
vities in particular deserve mention: 

1. A new lending authority of the Small Business Administra- 
tion provided for by the Small Business Investment Act of 1958 
allows the making of mortgage loans (up to $250,000) to state and 
local development companies for local projects which assist small 
business. The act also provides for the licensing of Small Busi- 
ness Investment Cos. to provide equity capital and long-term debt 
funds to small business concerns. Already 24 loans to state and 
local development corporations amounting to$2.7 million have been 
approved, and 57 small business investment companies have been 
licensed. 

2. Action has been taken toestablish closer working relations 
between Federal programs and state and localefforts. The Office 
of Area Development in the Department of Commerce has been 
channelling Federal technical assistance to state and local groups, 
including industrial development corporations, This office acts as 
a clearing-house on the methods and experiences of communities 
which have successfully coped with their economic problems, 


Increased strength was added to Federal programs last year 
through creation of an Interdepartmental Committee to Coordinate 
Federal Area Assistance Programs. This committee has been co- 
ordinating the numerous diversified undertakings of the depart- 
ments and agencies in urban-industrial regions and now is intensi- 
fying these joint efforts. 

Members of the committee include the Under Secretary of 
Commerce, chairman; the Deputy Postmaster General; the Under 
Secretary of Interior; the Under Secretary of Agriculture, the Un- 
der Secretary of Labor; the Under Secretary of Health, Education 
and Welfare; the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Supply & Logis- 
tics); the Administrator of the General Sei vices Administration; the 
Administrator of the Federal Aviation Agency; the Administrator of 
the Small Business Administration; the Administrator of the Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency; the Director of the Office of Civil 
and Defense Mobilization; the Special Assistant tothe President for 
Public Works; and a member of the Council of Economic Advisers. 

This committee complements the long-established Committee 
for Rural Development Program with which it is working in close 
cooperation. 

Our policy is twofold: Efficient coordination among Federai 
agencies and full cooperation by these Federal agencies with state 
and local governments and private individuals and organizations that 
seek to help areas with substantial and persistent unemployment, 

The national economy is at a very high level. We all want 
people in areas with chronic unemployment to share more in this 
over-all prosperity. Through joint Federal loca! and private ef- 
forts, which help these areas tohelpthemselves, considerable im- 
provement in regional economic conditions has been realized. 
Through more intensified efforts of the Federal coordinating com- 
mittee above described, which I believe meets the purpose sug- 
gested by your bill, I anticipate that additional industrial activity 
can be stimulated and more job opportunities made available. 

In addition, as you well know, Ihave repeatedly urged that the 
Congress pass legislation which I have specifically proposed to 
assist areas of urgent need. This legislation would give the Gov- 
ernment additional authority and finances to helpthese areas once 
again to become fully productive elements inthe national economy. 
I am hopeful that the Congress will soonapprove my recommenda- 
tions in this regard. 

With warm regard, 

Sincerely, 
DWIGHT D, EISENHOWER 
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PUBLIC LAWS 


NONI 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


CQ's eight subject categories and their subdivisions 


1. AGRICUL TURI 

APPROPRIATIONS 

3. EDUCATION & WELFARI 
Education & Housing 
Health & Welfare 

4. FOREIGN POLICY 
Immigration 
International Affairs 


MISC, & ADMINISTRATIVE 
Astronautics & Atomic Energy 
Commemorative 
Congress, Constitution, 

Civil Rights 
Government Operations 
Indians, D.C.,:‘Territor:es 
Judicial Procedures 


i) 


5. LABOR Lands, Public Works, Resources 
6. MILITARY & VETERANS Post Office & Civil Service 
Armed Services & Defense 8. TAXES & ECONOMIC POLICY 


Business & Commerce 
Taxes & Tariffs 


Veterans 


Within each category are Senate bills in chronological order followed 
by House bills in chronological order. Bills are described as follows: 
Bill number, brief description of provisions, sponsor’s name, date intro- 
duced and committee to which bill was assigned. Bills sponsored by more 
than one Senator are listed under the first sponsor, with additional sponsors 
listed. Private bills are not listed. 


1. Agriculture 


SENATE 

S 2751 -- Increase authorized maximum expenditure for fiscal 1960 and 1961 
under the special milk program for children. HUMPHREY (D Minn.), 
McCarthy (D Minn.) -- 1/7/60 -- Agriculture and Forestry. 

S 2759 -- Strengthen wheat marketing quota and price support program 
ELLENDER (D La.) -- 1/7/60 -- Agriculture and Forestry. 

HOUSE 

HR 9300 -- Assist states to provide additional research facilities at state 
agricultural experiment stations. ABERNETHY (D Miss.) -- 1/6/60 -- 
Agriculture. 

HR 9301 -- Similar to HR 9300, DIXON (R Utah) -- 1/6/60, 

HR 9303 -- Amend Commodity Credit Corp. Charter Act to provide that not 
more than $50,000 price support be extended to any person a year. 
AVERY (R Kan.) -- 1/6/60 -- Banking and Currency, 

HR 9306 -- Provide a temporary agricultural program re wheat to reduc 
amount of surplus stocks held by Commodity Credit Corp. BETTS (R 
Ohio) -- 1/6/60 -- Agriculture. 

HR 9313 -- Amend Sugar Act of 1948 re 1960 quotas for domestic and Cuban 
sugar. BUDGE (K Idaho) -- 1/6/60 -- Agriculture, 

HR 9329 -- Increase maximum expenditure for fiscal 1960 and 1961 special 
milk program for children. HOGAN (D Ind.) -- 1/6/60 -- Agriculture. 

HR 9331 -- Similar to HR 9329, JOHNSON (D Wis.) -- 1/6/60. 

HR 9332 -- Develop a comprehensive family farm program, to bring produc- 


tion of agricultural commodities into balance with demand therefor; en- 
able farmers to secure fair prices; better utilize agricultural abundance 
in Nation’s interest at home and abroad. JOHNSON (D Wis.) -- 1/6/60 -- 
Agriculture. 

HR 9365 -- Compute parity prices for 


manufacturing milk and establish a 


price support level for manufacturing milk and butterfat. PFOST (D 
Idaho) -- 1/6/60 -- Agricultwre 

HR 9366 -- Similar to HR 9329. PFOST (D Idaho) -- 1/6/60. 

HR 9369 -- Extend conservation reserve program, QUIE (R Minn.) -- 1/6/60 
-- Agriculture, 

HR 9370 -- Increase and make permanent special milk program. QUIE (R 
Minn.) -- 1/6/60 -- Agriculture. 

HR 9376 -- Prohibit importation of Cuban sugar so long as price which U.S, 


importers are required to pay for such sugar is above world market 





price. ST. GEORGE (R N.Y.) -- 1/6/60 -- Agriculture. 

HR 9468 -- Validate payments made for emergency conservation measures 
under Third Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1957, ULLMAN (D Ore.) 
-- 1/7/60 -- Agriculture. 


HR 9469 -- Similar to HR 9329. WOLF (D Iowa) -- 1/7/60. 


In the House identical bills are sponsored by several Members but each 
bill has only one sponsor and one number. In such cases only the first bill 
introduced -- that with the lowest bill number -- is described in full, Bills 
introduced subsequently during the period and identical in nature are 


bills. 


usually cited back to the earliest Private bills are not 


The number of measures -- Public bills listed this week 
public and private -- introduced 
in the 86th Congress from Jan. 6, Bills S 2739 - 2764 


1¢ y 7 
1959, through Jan. 7, 1960. HR 9300 - 9469 


Senate House Resolutions 





| Bills 2,764 9,482 S J Res - none 

| Joint Resolutions 143 543 S Con Res 79 

| Concurrent S Res 203 - 218 
Resolutions 79 449 H J Res 539 - 543 

| Simple Resolutions 218 416 H Con Res 443 - 449 
H Res 398 - 416 

| TOTAL 3,204 10,890 


=. Appropriations 


NO INTRODUCTIONS 


3. Edueation and Welfare 


EDUCATION AND HOUSING 





HOUSI 

HR 9314 -- Prohibit charging of discounts on mortgages insured or guar 
teed by FHA or VA, CAHILL (RN. J.) -- 1/6/60 -- Banking and Currency 

HR 9321 -- Authorize a 2-year program of Federa! assistance to states a 
communities to increase public elementary and secondary school co 
struction, GREEN (D Ore.) -- 1/6/60 -- Education and Labor. 

HR 9324 -- Provide financial assistance to states for construct schoo 
facilities and teachers’ salaries. HECHLER (D W.Va.) -- 1/6/60 -- 
Education and Labor. 

HR 9348 -- Amend National Housing Act to halt slump in residential con- 
struction, increase both onsite and offsite job opportunities, help act 
full employment, and broaden home ownership opportuniti MILLE! 
CLEM (D Calif.) -- 1/6/60 -- Banking and Currency. 

HR 9367 -- Similar to HR 9348, PORTER (D Ore.) -- 1/6/60 

HR 9371 -- Similar to HR 9348. RAINS (D Ala.) -- 1/6/6 

HR 9467 -- Establish a National Showcase of the Arts and Sc es in the 
District of Columbia; authorize holding an International Olympiad of the 
Arts and Sciences on a biennial basis in D.C, to enhance prospects of 
durable peace. THOMPSON (D N,J.) -- 1/7/60-- Education and Labor. 

HEALTH AND WELFARI 
SENATI 

S 2758 -- Amend Railroad Retirement Act of 1937 to eliminate requirement 
that a spouse’s annuity be reduced if the spouse is el o receive 
certain social security benefits. MORSE (D Ore.) -- -- Labor 
and Public Welfare. 

S 2763 -- Amend title II of Social Security Act toeliminate requirement that 
an individual must have attained the age of 50 to become entitled to dis- 
ability insurance benefits. COOPER (R Ky.) -- 1/7/60 -- I INCC 

HOUSI 
HR 9617 -- Amend Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ Compensation Act 


to make unlawful an employer to discriminate against an en 
participation in proceedings under act. DANIELS (D N,J.) -- 
Education and Labor. 
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Bills -2 


HR 9323 -- Amend title II of Social Security Act re disability freeze and in- 
surance benefits; eliminate age-50 requirement; eliminate waiting period 
for such benefits in certain cases; provide a period of trial work for 
certain individuals receiving such benefits. HARRISON (D Va.) -- 
1/6/60 -- Ways and Means. 

HR 9325 -- Amend title Il of Social Security Act re term ‘‘disability.’’ 
HEMPHILL (D S.C.) -- 1/6/60 -- Ways and Means, 

HR 9327 -- Amend title II of Social Security Act to increase from $1,200 to 
$2,400 the outside earnings permitted a year without deductions from 
benefits. HERLONG (D Fla.) -- 1/6/60 -- Ways and Means. 

HR 9328 -- Promote the health, safety, and welfare of the public. HOFFMAN 
R Mich.) -- 1/6/60 -- Judiciary. 

HR 9334 -- Establish a Youth Conservation Corps. KASEM (D Calif.) -- 
1/6/60 -- Education and Labor, 

HR 9335 -- Amend Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act, Sec, 12, to provide 
reduction of liens where awards or judgments are reduced in bankruptcy 
proceedings. KILBURN (R N.Y.) -- 1/6/60 -- Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 

HR 9345 -- Establish a Federal Recreation Service in Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. METCALF (D Mont.) -- 1/6/60 -- Education 
and Labor. 

HR 9346 -- Similar to HR 9345. MILLER, CLEM (D Calif.) -- 1/6/60. 

HR 9354 -- Amend Railroad Retirement Act of 1937 to provide an individual 
with 40 years’ service may retire regardless of age. MULTER (D N.Y.) 
-- 1/6/60 -- Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

HR 9359 -- Amend title II of Social Security Act to eliminate requirement 
of age 50 to qualify for disability insurance, and pay benefits from begin- 
ning of individual’s disability, OSTERTAG (R N.Y.) -- 1/6/60 -- Ways 
and Means. 

HR 9372 -- Amend title Il of Social Security Act toincrease benefit amounts, 
liberalize work clause, provide disability insurance benefits without 
regard to age, and improve earnings of social security trust funds. 
REUSS (D Wis.) -- 1/6/60 -- Ways and Means. 


HR 9384 -- Amend Railroad Retirement Act of 1937 and Social Security Act 
to eliminate restrictions on right of a spouse or survivor to receive 
benefits simultaneously under both acts. VAN ZANDT (R Pa.) -- 1/6/60 


-- Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
HR 9450 -- Similar to HR 9323. BREWSTER (D Md.) -- 1/7/60. 


HR 9456 -- Amend Railroad Retirement Act of 1937 toeliminate requirement 
that a spouse’s annuity be reduced if eligible to receive certain social 
security benefits. GREEN (D Ore.) -- 1/7/60 -- Interstate and Foreign 
“ommerce. 

HR 9460 -- Similar to HR 9327, LANE (D Mass.) -- 1/7/60. 


4. Foreign Poliey 


IMMIGRATION 


HOUSE 
HR 9385 -- Provide for exclusion or deportation of any alien convicted for 
violation of any law relating to illicit possession of marihuana. WALTER 
(D Pa.) -- 1/6/60 -- Judiciary. 


HR 9455 -- Re relief of certaindistressed aliens. FORD (R Mich.) -- 1/7/60 
-- Judiciary. 


INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


SENATE 
S Con Res 79 -- Re prevention of Communist control of countries in Carib- 
bean. BUSH (R Conn.) -- 1/7/60 -- Foreign Relations. 
HOUS! 


HR 9305 -- Create and prescribe the functions of National Peace Agency. 
BENNETT (D Fla.) -- 1/6/60 -- Foreign Affairs. 

HR 9340 -- Provide for presentation by U.S, to Mexico of a monument com- 
memorating 150th anniversary of independence of Mexico. LIPSCOMB 
(R Calif.) -- 1/6/60 -- Foreign Affairs. 

HR 9344 -- Provide that private aircraft may travel between the U.S. and 
Canada or Mexico without requiring owners or operators to reimburse 
the U.S, for extra compensation paid customs officers and employees. 
METCALF (D Mont.) -- 1/6/60 -- Ways and Means. 

H J Res 539 -- Re the right of self-defense of the parties to the Inter-Ameri- 
-an Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance in Forestalling Intervention, Dom- 
ination, Control, and Colonization by International Communism in the 
New World. BENNETT (D Fla.) -- 1/6/60, 

H J Res 540 -- Joint resolution to forestall intervention, domination, control, 
and colonization by international communism in the New World. HOS- 
MER (R Calif.) -- 1/6/60 -- Foreign Affairs. 

H J Res 542 -- Similar to H J Res 540. POFF (R Va.) -- 1/6/60. 

H Con Res 445 -- Express sense of Congress declaring the policy of the 
United States relative to the intervention of the international communistic 
movement in the Western Hemisphere. FLOOD (D Pa.) -- 1/6/60 -- 
Foreign Affairs. 
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H Con Res 446 -- Express indignation of Congress at the recent desecrations 
of houses of worship. FLOOD (D Pa.) -- 1/6/60 -- Foreign Affairs 

H Con Res 447 -- Declare the sense of Congress on the use of a Great Whit 

-- 1/6/61 


Fleet in support of American foreign policy. GREEN (D Or 
-- Armed Services. 

H Con Res 448 -- Favor a general conference to review the United Natior 
Charter. LANE (D Mass.) -- 1/6/60 -- Foreign Affairs 

0. Labor 

HOUSE 

HR 9373 -- Amend section 8 (b)(4), of National Labor Relations Act, as 
amended, REUSS (D Wis.) -- 1/6/60 -- Education and Labor. 

HR 9381 -- Amend National Labor Relations Act to provide featherbedding 
contracts be unenforceable and void. TUCK (D Va.) -- 1/6/60 -- 
Education and Labor. 

6. Mili j 

. Military and Veterans 
o 
ARMED SERVICES AND DEFENSI 
HOUS!I 

HR 9304 -- Provide increased retired pay for members of uniformed services 
retired before June 1, 1958. BALDWIN (R Calif.) -- 1/6/60 -- Armed 
Services. 

HR 9351 -- Amend title 10, USC, to provide Chairman of Joint Chiefs of Staff 


exercise command over Army, Navy, Marine Corps and Air Force 
MOULDER (D Mo.) -- 1/6/60 -- Armed Services. 


HR 9355 -- Amend section 15 of the Universal Military Training and Servi 
Act to permit certain enlistments in Armed Forces. MULTER (DN.Y. 
-- 1/6/60 -- Armed Services. 

HR 9449 -- Amend certain sections of title 14, USC, re personnel matters ir 
U.S. Coast Guard. BONNER (D N.C.) -- 1/7/60 -- Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. 

HR 9464 -- Remove requirement that, of the Chief and Deputy Chief of the 


Bureau of Ships, one must be specially qualified and experienced in naval 
engineering and the other must be specially qualified and experienced in 


naval architecture. RIVERS (D S.C.) -- 1/7/60 -- Armed Services. 
HR 9465 -- Extend loan of a naval vessel to the Government of Republic of 
China. RIVERS (D S.C.) -- 1/7/60 -- Armed Services 
VETERANS 
HOUSE 
HR 9302 -- Amend section 106, title 38, USC, re Veterans Administratior 
benefits to Women’s Army Auxiliary Corps. ANFUSO(D N.Y.) -- 1/6/6( 
-- Veterans’ Affairs. 
HR 9336 -- Amend title 38, USC to provide payment of pensions to veterans 
of World War I. LANE (D Mass.) -- 1/6/60 -- Veterans’ Affairs. 
HR 9378 -- Amend sections 720 and 755 of title 38, USC, to provide for in- 


vestment of national service life insurance fund and U.S. Government 
life insurance fund in obligations bearing current rates of interest. 
TEAGUE (D Texas) -- 1/6/60 -- Veterans’ Affairs. 

HR 9380 -- Amend section 106 of titie 38, USC, to provide veterans’ benefits 
for individuals disabled before January 1, 1957, after discharge from 
active duty during period required to proceed home. THOMPSON (D 
La.) -- 1/6/60 -- Veterans’ Affairs. 

HR 9383 -- Pay pensions to veterans of World War 1. VAN ZANDT (R Pa. 
-- 1/6/60 -- Veterans’ Affairs. 

HR 9461 -- Similar to HR 9336. LIBONATI (D Ill.) -- 1/7/60. 

HR 9466 -- Similar to HR 9336. SHIPLEY (D Ill.) -- 1/7/60. 


7. Miscellaneous-Administrative 
ASTRONAUTICS AND ATOMIC ENERGY 


HOUSI 


HR 9316 -- Amend National Aeronautics and Space Act of 1958 to provide life 
insurance of $100,000 for individuals training for or performing the flight 
of man in space. DADDARIO (DConn.) -- 1/6/60 -- Science and Astro- 
nautics 


COMMEMORATIVE 


HOUSI 
HR 9341 -- Strike medals in commemoration of 100th anniversary of founding 
of Pony Express. McGINLEY (D Neb.) -- 1/6/60 -- Banking and Cur- 
rency. 
H J Res 541 -- Authorize and request the President to set aside and proclaim 


the Tuesday following the second Monday in June of each year as Nationa! 
Fraternal Day. LOSER (D Tenn.) -- 1/6/60 -- Judiciary. 
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H J Res 543 -- Establish a commission to formulate plans for a living me- 
morial to President Woodrow Wilson, President James Madison and 
other past Presidents of the United States, and provide ways and means 
of perpetuating our esteem for other distinguished citizens and avoid 
undue cluttering of the Nation’s Capital with statutes of the near-great 
and forgotten. THOMPSON (D N.J.) -- 1/6/60 -- House Administration, 


CONGRESS, CONSTITUTION, CIVIL RIGHTS 
SENATE 
S 2764 -- Extend for 5 years authorization for appropriations for the Library 


Services Act, COOPER (R Ky.) --1/7/60-- Labor and Public Welfare. 
S 2760 -- Establish a library of braille musical scores within the Library of 


Congress. MORSE (D Ore.) -- 1/7/60 -- Rules and Administration, 

S Res 203 -- Re death of Hon, William Langer, late aSenator from the state 
of North Dakota. YOUNG (R N,D.) -- 1/6/60 -- Agreed. 

S Res 204 -- Re a committee to notify the President that a quorum is assem- 
bled in both chambers of Congress. JOHNSON (D Texas) -- 1/6/60 -- 
Agreed. 

S Res 205 -- Re notification to the House that a quorum of the Senate is as- 


sembled and is ready to proceed to business. DIRKSEN (R III.) -- 
1/6/60 -- Agreed. 


S Res 206 -- Re hour of daily meeting. MANSFIELD (D Mont.) -- 1/6/60 -- 
Agreed. 

S Res 207 -- Re additional funds for official reporters of the Senate. HAY- 
DEN (D Ariz.) -- 1/7/60 -- Rules and Administration. 

S Res 208 -- Re employment of additional clerk by committee on Post Office 


and Civil Service. JOHNSTON (D S.C.) -- 1/7/60 -- Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

S Res 209 -- Re investigtion of the postal service. JOHNSTON (D §S,C,) -- 
1/7/60 -- Post Office and Civil Service. 

S Res 210 -- Re additional funds for Select Committee on National Water 
Resources. KERR (D Okla.) -- 1/7/60 -- Interior and Insular Affairs. 


HOUSI 


HR 9318 -- Establish an agency of legislative branch of Federal Government 
to conduct elections of Members of Senate and House of Representatives. 
DINGELL (D Mich.) -- 1/6/60 -- House Administration. 

HR 9319 -- Extend Library Services Act for 5 years. ELLIOTT (D Ala.) -- 

1/6/60 -- Education and Labor. 

HR 9452 -- Amend Civil Rights Act of 1957 to establish Federal registrars. 

ELLER (D N.Y.) -- 1/7/60 -- Judiciary. 

H Con Res 443 -- Re joint session of the House and Senate. McCORMACK 
(D Mass.) -- 1/6/60 -- Agreed, 

H Con Res 444 -- Provide for the reprinting of certain official records re- 
lating to the War Between the States. ELLIOTT (D Ala.) -- 1/6/60 -- 
House Administration, 

H Con Res 449 -- Print as a House document “Facts on Communism -- Vol- 
ume 1, The Communist Ideology’’ and additional copies. WALTER (D 
Pa.) -- 1/7/60 -- House Administration. 

H Res 398 -- Re committee to notify the President that a quorum of each 
House has assembled and Congress is ready to receive any communica- 
tion that he may be pleased tomake. McCORMACK (D Mass.) -- 1/6/60 
-- Agreed. 

H Res 399 -- Re notification to Senate that a quorum of the House is present 
ind that the House is ready to proceed with business. CANNON (D Mo.) 
-- 1/6/60 -- Agreed. 


H Res 400 -- Re daily hour of meeting. SMITH (D Va.) -- 1/6/60 -- Agreed 

H Res 401 -- Re death of the Hon, Charles A, Boyle, a Representative from 
the state of Illinois. O’BRIEN (D III.) -- 1/6/60 -- Agreed. 

H Res 402 -- Re death of the Hon, Steven V, Carter, a Representative from 
the state of lowa, COAD (D lowa) -- 1/6/60 -- Agreed. 

H Res 403 -- Re death of the Hon. Alvin R, Bush, a Representative from the 
state of Pennsylvania. FENTON (R Pa.) -- 1/6/60 -- Agreed. 

H Res 404 -- Re death of the Hon, William Langer, a Senator of the United 
States from the state of North Dakota. SHORT (R N,D.) -- 1/6/60 -- 
Agreed. 

H Res 405 -- Extend greetings of House of Representatives on silver jubilee 
anniversary of founding of Catholic War Veterans of U.S.A., Inc. BOSCH 
(R N.Y.) -- 1/6/60 -- Judiciary. 

H Res 406 -- Report 1961 appropriations in one consolidated bill, CANNON 
(D Mo.) -- 1/6/60 -- Rules. 

H Res 407 -- Print additional copies of ‘‘Report on Russia by Vice Adm. 
Hyman G, Rickover, U.S, Navy.’’ CANNON (D Mo.) -- 1/6/60 -- Houss« 
Administration, 

H Res 408 -- Print additional copies of ‘‘Report onthe International Geophy- 
sical Year (February 1959).’’ CANNON (D Mo.) -- 1/6/60 -- House 


Administration, 
H Res 409 -- Provide funds for Judiciary Committee. CELLER (D N.Y.) -- 
1/6/60 -- House Administration. 


H Res 410 -- Amend H Res 136, 86th Congress, as amended by H Res 181, 
86th Congress. HARRIS (D Ark.) -- 1/6/60 -- House Administration. 
H Res 411 -- Provide that new House Office Building be named ‘‘Rayburn 


House Office Building.’’ JUDD (R Minn.) -- 1/6/60 -- Public Works. 
H Res 412 -- Create a select committee to investigate labor-management 
relations. RHODES (D Pa.) -- 1/6/60 -- Rules. 


Bills -3 


H Kes 413 -- Expend funds for Un-American Activities Committee, WALTER 
(D Pa.) -- 1/6/60 -- House Administration. 

H Res 414 -- Print additional copies of ‘‘The Crimes of Khrushchev,"’ parts 
1, 2, 3 and 4. WALTER (D Pa.) -- 1/6/60 -- House Administration 

H Res 415 -- Re death of the Hon. Richard M, Simpson, a Representative 


from the state of Pennsylvania, FENTON (R Pa.) -- 1/7/60 -- Agreed 
H Res 416 -- Create a select committee to investigate and study cost of 
foreign aid. DENT (D Pa.) -- 1/7/60 -- Rules 
GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS 
HOUSI 
HR 9309 -- Establish a Commission on Federal Real Property, disposal! of 


surplus real property owned by Federal Government, ROW (R Ohi 
1/6/60 -- Government Operations. 


HR 9347 -- Amend Federal Property and Administrative Services Act of 1949 
to permit donations of surplus property tovolunteer firefighting organi 
zations, MILLER, CLEM (D Calif.) -- 1/6/60 -- Government Operations 

HR 9350 -- Amend Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946 to authorize review 
of administrative regulations by committees of Congress prior t 
mulgation. MOULDER (D Mo.) -- 1/6/60 -- Rules. 

HR 9358 -- Amend Administrative Procedure Act to require every ag of 
Federal Government to furnish to additional persons copies of noti 
or communications. MULTER (D N.Y.) -- 1/6/60 -- Judiciary 

HR 9463 -- Require annual appropriations to pay interest on public debt 
MAHON (D Texas) -- 1/7/60 -- Ways and Means 


INDIANS, D.( TERRITORIES 


SENATI 
S 2746 -- Authorize the Secretary of the Interior to accept a deed con 
land to the United States of Americaintrust for Jay, Yvonne, Lance j 
Gregory Olson, Fort Peck Indians. MANSFIELD(D Mont.) -- | 6 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 
HOUSI 
HR 9368 -- Pay a bonus to persons from District of Columbia who served 
Armed Forces of the U.S. during World Warl, World War Il, and Korea 
conflict. POWELL (D N.Y.) -- 1/6/60 -- District of Colu ’ 





HR 9379 -- Adopt in the Nation’s Capital the practice of depositing 
cial fund 1 mill out of each $1 of tax revenue of D,t 


used for National Symphony Orchestra, CorcoranGallery, and oth 


. government to be 








profit art programs of District of Columbia. THOMPSON (D N,J 
1/6/60 -- District of Columbia. 

HR 9382 -- Authorize longer term leases of Indian lands on Navaho R rva 
tion. UDALL (D Ariz.) -- 1/6/60 -- Interior and Ins r Aff 

HR 9451 -- Amend PL 86-333 to provide tax exemption granted property of 
Veterans of Foreign Wars in D.C, shall be effective re taxab] 
beginning on or after July 1, 1959. BROYHILL (R Va.) -- 6 
District of Columbia. 

JUDICIAL. PROCEDURES 
HOUSI!I 

HR 9315 -- Assume the states’ liability for activities of members of National 
Guard engaged in air defense activities on a ‘tactical site under 
of Army or Air Force CELLER (D N.Y.) -- 1/6/60 -- Juc ary 

HR 9363 -- Incorporate Sea Cadet Corps of America. PELLY (R Wast 
1/6/60 -- Judicis 

LANDS, PUBLIC WORKS, RESOURCES 
SENATI 

S 2745 -- Authorize the construction, operation, and maintenance of the 
middle Gila River project. HAYDEN (D Ariz.) -- 1/7/60 -- Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

S 2757 -- Supplement the act of June 14, 1926, as amended, to permit any 
state to acquire certain public lands for recreational use, BENNETT 
(R Utah), Moss (D Utah) -- 1/7/60 -- Interior and Insular Affairs 


S 2761 -- Validate payments made for certain emergency conservatior 
measures under the program authorized by the Third Supplementa 
Appropriation Act, 1957. MORSE (D Ore.) -- 1/7/60 -- Judiciary 


HOUSI 


HR 9311 -- Provide for adjustments in lands or interests therein acquired 


for Clark Hill Reservoir, Ga., by reconveyance of such to former owners 


BROWN (D Ga.) -- 1/6/60 -- Public Works, 

HR 9337 -- Dredge a channel 20 feet deep in Merrimack River from Law- 
rence, Mass., to Atlantic Ocean. LANE (D Mass.) -- 1/6/60 -- Publi 
Works. 

HR 9342 -- Provide that Secretary of Interior shall investigate advisability 
of establishing a national park incentral and north Cascades of Washing 
ton State. MAGNUSON (D Wash.) -- 1/6/60 -- Interior and Insular 


Affairs. 
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HR 9360 -- Similar to HR 9342, PELLY (R Wash.) -- 1/6/60. 

HR 9361 -- Establish a comprehensive 10-year program of oceanographic 
research and surveys. PELLY (R Wash.) -- 1/6/60 -- Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries, 

HR 9364 --~ Stimulate production and conservation of coal inthe U.S, through 
Coai Research and Development Commission. PERKINS (D Ky.) -- 
1/6/6® -- Interior and Insular Affairs. 

HR 9377 .- Protect forest cover for reservoir areas under jurisdiction of 
Secretary of the Army and Chief of Engineers. SMITH (D Miss.) -- 
1/6/60 -- Public Works, 


HR 9386 -- Improve Snohomish River, Wash. WESTLAND (R Wash.) -- 
1/6/60 -- Public Works. 
HR 9453 -- improve Little Pass, Clearwater Bay, Fla, CRAMER/R Fla.) -- 


1/7/60 -- Public Works. 
HR 9457 -- Similar to HR 9364, JENNINGS (D Va.) -- 1/7/60. 


POST OFFICE AND CIVIL SERVICE 


SENATE 
S 2749 -- Amend section 104(b) of the Postal Policy Act of 1958. JOHNSTON 


(D S.C,)j, Carlson (R Kan.) -- 1/7/60 -- Post Office and Civil Service. 
S 2750 -- Amend Civil Service Retirement Act so as to permit inclusion of 
military pay in computation of average salary for annuity purposes. 
MOSS (D Utah) -- 1/7/60 -- Post Office and Civil Service. 
HOUSI 
HR 9312 -- Adjust compensation of classified, postal and other officers and 


employees of Federal Government. BROYHILL (R Va.) -- 1/6/60 -- 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

HR 9320 -- Extend benefits of Federal Employees Health Benefits Act of 1959 
to employees of agricultural stabilization and conservation county com- 
mittees, GATHINGS (D Ark.) -- 1/6/60 -- Post Office and Civil Service. 

HR 9338 -- Equalize increases in annuity for retired employees under the 
Civil Service Retirement Act of May 29, 1930. LESINSKI (D Mich.) -- 
1/6/60 -- Post Office and Civil Service. 

HR 9339 -- Amend the Civil Service Retirement Act to include certain addi- 
tional types of compensation within the meaning of ‘‘basic salary.’’ 
LESINSKI (D Mich.) -- 1/6/60 -- Post Office and Civil Service. 

HR 9343 -- Increase compensation for good service workers and laundry 
workers under Veterans’ Administration. MATTHEWS (D Fla.) -- 
1/6/60 -- Post Office and Civil Service. 

HR 9374 -- Make permanent certain increases in annuities payable from civil 


service retirement and disability fund. RHODES (D Pa.) -- 1/6/60 -- 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

HR 9375 -- Similar to HR 9374, ROGERS (D Colo.) -- 1/6/60. 

HR 9454 -- Clarify law re transportation of airmail. CUNNINGHAM (R 


Neb.) -- 1/7/60 -- Post Office and Civil Service. 


8. Taxes and Economic Policy 
BUSINESS AND COMMERCE 
SENATI 


S 2755 -- Assist in promotion of economic stabilization by requiring disclos- 
ure of finance charges in connection with extensions of credit. DOUGLAS 
(D Ill.), Monroney (D Okla.), Long (D La.), Proxmire (D Wis.), Engle 


(D Calif.) -- 1/7/60 -- Banking and Currency. 
HOUSE 
HR 9310 -- Protect consumers against misbranding, false advertising, and 


false invoicing of decorative hardwood or imitation hardwood products. 
BRAY (D Ind.) -- 1/6/60 -- Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
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HR 9349 -- Similar to HR 9310, MOULDER /D Mo.) -- 1/6/60, 

HR 9353 -- Prohibit introduction in interstate commerce of certain animals 
which have been fed, treated, or otherwise implanted with stilbestrol 
unless branded or marked to show such feeding, treatment, or implan- 
tation. MOULDER (D Mo.) -- 1/6/60 -- Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 

HR 9356 -- Supplement Sherman Act and the Federal Trade Commission Act 
by prohibiting automobile manufacturers from engaging in financing and 
insuring automobiles purchased by consumers. MULTER (D N.Y.) -- 
1/6/60 -- Judiciary. 

HK 9357 -- Fortify antitrust policy of the U.S, against concentration of eco 
nomic power and abuse of that power to the detriment of the national! 
economy by preventing manufacturers of motor vehicles from financi! 
sales of their products. MULTER (D N.Y.) -- 1/6/60 -- Judiciary 

HR 9362 -- Amend section 502(d) of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, 
amended. PELLY (R Wash.) -- 1/6/60 -- Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

HR 9448 -- Amend Communications Act of 1934 re allocation and continui 
reservation of non-commercial educational television broadcast char 
nels, AVERY (R Kan.) -- 1/7/60 -- Interstate and Foreign Comm 








FAXES AND TARIFFS 


SENATE 
S 2754 -- Amend Internal Revenue Code of 1954 toallowa taxpayer a perso 
exemption for a foreign student who resides in his home while in tl 
United States attending high school. WILLIAMS (R Del.) -- 1/6/60 -- 
Finance. 
HOUSI 
HR 9307 -- Continue for 2 years the suspension of duty on certain alumi 
and bauxite. BOGGS (D La.) -- 1/6/60 -- Ways and Means, 
HR. 9308 -- Extend for 3 years the suspension of duty on imports of crud 


chicory and the reduction in duty on ground chicory. BOGGS (D La 
1/6/60 -- Ways and Means. 


HR 9322 -- Make permanent the existing suspension of duties on cert 
coarse wool, HARRISON (D Va.) -- 1/6/60 -- Ways and Means 

HR 9326 -- Amend section 108 (b) of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
HERLONG (D Fla.) -- 1/6/60 -- Ways and Means. 

HR 9330 -- Amend the Internal Revenue Code of 1954to permit a taxpayer t 


claim a personal exemption for any dependent who is a student and 


otherwise qualified, without regard to gross income. JOHNSON 
Colo.) -- 1/6/60 -- Ways and Means, 

HR 9333 -- Amend the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to allow the taxpayer 
deduction from gross income for medical, legal, and related expens 
incurred in connection with the adoption of a child. KASEM (D Calif.) - 
1/6/60 -- Ways and Means. 

HR 9352 -- Amend the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to repeal special deduc 
tion for depletion of natural resources; provide same tax treatment for 
mines, wells, other natural deposits, and timber as presently accord 
other trades and businesses. MOULDER (D Mo.) -- 1/6/60 -- Ways 
and Means. 

HR 9458 -- Increase from $600 to $800 the personal income tax exemptions 
of a taxpayer (including the exemption for a spouse, the exemption for 
dependent, and the additional exemptions for old age and blindnes 
JENNINGS (D Va.) -- 1/7/60 -- Ways and Means. 

HR 9459 -- Increase from $600 to $1,000 the personal income tax exemption 
of a taxpayer (including the exemption for a spouse, the exemption for 
dependent, and the additional exemption for old age and blindness 
JOHNSON (D Md.) -- 1/7/60 -- Ways and Means. 

HR 9462 -- Amend the Tariff Act of 1930 as it relates to spring clothespins 
McINTIRE (R Maine) -- 1/7/60 -- Ways and Means. 
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DEMOCRATIC DEVELOPMENTS 


The leadership of Sen. Lyndon B. Johnson (D Texas) 
over Senate Democrats was reaffirmed Jan. 12, after a 
week-long challenge by ‘‘liberal’’ Democratic Senators, in 
two test votes of the Senate Democratic Conference (the 
party caucus, consisting of all 65 Senate Democrats). 
Sen. Albert Gore (D Tenn.) Jan, 11, speaking for the in- 
surgents, said ‘‘It seems tome that a method of formulat- 
ing party policies that is representative of and responsive 
to the majority wii! of the Democratic Senators is neces- 
sary to a responsible performance by the party.’’ (Weekly 
Report p. 43) 

The first test came onaGore motion which embodied 
the central issue of the insurgent group’s position. The 
motion would have made the Senate Democratic Policy 
Committee, which at present schedules legislation for 
floor action, into ‘‘an organization for evolving a coherent 
party policy on legislation.’’ Committee membership 
would have been increased from nine to15, with members 
selected by the entire Senate Democratic Conference 
instead of by Johnson. The motion was defeated, 51-12. 
A second motion, to confirm Johnson’s power to fill va- 
cancies on the Democratic Steering Committee, which 
makes Democratic committee assignments, was passed 
51-11. 

All parties agreed that discussion had been calm and 
on a ‘‘high level.’’ Gore said afterwards, ‘‘While we 
seemed to lose I think we have won a great deal.”’ 

Sen, Paul Douglas (D Ill.) said that voting against 
Johnson on the first vote were: himself, Gore, Sens. 
Joseph S, Clark (Pa.), John A, Carroll (Colo.), Philip A. 
Hart (Mich.), Hubert H. Humphrey (Minn.), Eugene J. 
McCarthy (Minn.), Pat McNamara (Mich.), A.S. Mike 
Monroney (Okla.), Wayne Morse (Ore.), William Prox- 
mire (Wis.), and Ralph W. Yarborough (Texas), With the 
exception of Humphrey and Monroney, and the addition of 
Sen, John F, Kennedy (Mass.), the same Senators formed 
the minority on the second vote. Kennedy voted with 
Johnson on the first vote. 

Johnson Jan. 13 said he didn’t think the votes would 
‘‘prevent us from working together on the issues that are 
really important to the country.’’ Clark Jan. 13 said a 
failure to change the committees by 1961 ‘‘will be little 
short of catastrophic...if, as we hope, we will have a 
Democratic President urging a liberal legislative pro- 
gram on a Democratic Senate.’”’ 

The opposition to Johnson began formally at the first 
Senate Democratic Conference, Jan, 7. There Johnson did 
not deliver a personal ‘‘state of the union’’ message as he 
had in past years. Most of the meeting was taker up with 
an open discussion of how and whenconferences would be 
called in the future. Johnson had been attacked on the in- 
frequency of Democratic conferences during 1959. (1959 
Weekly Report p. 42, 1310) 

At the Jan. 7 meeting Clark made a motion which 
would have established regulations for the calling of Dem- 
ocratic conferences. He withdrew the motion when John- 
son said he would call a conference whenever one Senator 
asked him todo so. Johnson said after the meeting that 
he expected there would be more conferences in 1960. 


OPYRIGHT 


He said, however, that there was nota ‘‘great deal’’ to be 
gained from such meetings. Johnson Jan, 9, apparently 
before receiving a letter from seven Senators requesting 
a conference, called the Jan. 12 meeting to discuss the 
Gore motion which had first been offered Jan. 7 


LOUISIANA GOVERNORSHIP 


Ex-Gov. Jimmie H. Davis (1944-48) defeated New 
Orleans Mayor deLesseps S, Morrison in the Jan, 9 run- 
off for the Louisiana Democratic gubernatorial nomina- 
tion, Although Davis must face Republican FrancisGre- 
vemberg and States Rights candidate Kent Courtney, pub- 
lisher of ‘‘The Solid South’’ and ‘‘ The Independent Ameri- 
can,’’ in an April 19 general election, his nomination as 
the Democratic candidate virtually assures him election. 
He will take over from Gov. Earl K, Long (D) May 10, 

Unofficial returns from all precincts gave Davis 
486,298 to Morrison’s 414,275. Morrison led Davis by 
more than 60,000 votes in the original 11-man primary 
Dec. 5. (1959 Weekly Report p. 1552) 

In the runoff, Davis got support from Long and from 
segregationist leader State Sen, William M. Rainach, who 
came in third in the first primary. Davis promised to 
create a state sovereignty commission to handle segrega- 
tion matters and name Rainach head. 

The election may have repercussions for the Demo- 
cratic Presidential race. Morrison had been a backer of 
Sen. John F, Kennedy (D Mass.) whereas a number of 
Davis’ backers reportedly favor the candidacy of Sen. 
Lyndon B, Johnson (D Texas), 

Davis, a Baptist, got his lead primarily from the 
segregationist Protestant parishes in Northern and Cen- 
tral Louisiana. Morrison, a downstate man anda Catho- 
lic, also campaigned as a segregationist but failed to 
capture much upstate support. 


STEEL STRIKE 


Democratic National Chairman Paul M., Butler Jan, 7 
said that the part Vice President Richard M, Nixon played 
in the steel strike settlement had served to attract indus- 
try’s support to his Presidential campaign. Butler said 
Nixon had ‘‘secured the agreement tohold off price boosts 
until after the election.’’ He said steel executives had 
exchanged one year of slightly reduced profits for eight 
years of ‘‘continuation of special-interest Government.”’ 
(Weekly Report p. 42) 

David J. McDonald, president of the United Steel- 
workers (AFL-CIO), Jan. 7 said Joseph Kennedy, father 
of Sen. John F, Kennedy (D Mass.), had done ‘‘a great deal 
down in Wall Street to bring about this settlement.... He 
talked with the bankers...time and time again, and we were 
in constant touch with one another.’’ Sen, Kennedy Jan. 7 
said he knew his father had worked for a settlement but 
that he was not familiar with his activities. Labor Secre- 
tary James P, Mitchell Jan. 7 said he knew nothing about 
the elder Kennedy’s part. ‘‘I didn’t see him around any 
time while I was negotiating,’’ Mitchell said. 
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DEMOCRATIC DEVELOPMENTS 


@ STEVENSON -- A national movement to draft Adlai 
E, Stevenson for the Democratic Presidential nomination 
was reported Jan, 8 to have active organizations in Ohio, 
Wisconsin, Missouri, Texas, California, Washington and 
the District of Columbia. A spokesman for Stevenson Jan. 
8 said this development in no way changed his position 
that he is not a candidate. 

@ MEYNER -- New Jersey Democratic leaders, after a 
Jan, 5 meeting withGov. Robert B. Meyner (D), announced 
that the New Jersey delegation would support Meyner for 
the Democratic Presidential nomination. New Jersey 
delegates are traditionally unpledged and all but twomust 
be approved in an April 19 primary. No opposition was 
expected. 

@® BROWN -- California’s State Democratic Committee 
Jan. 9 asked Gov, Edmund G, Brown (D)to head the state’s 
Democratic convention delegation as a favorite son. The 
pledged delegation will be elected in a June 7 primary. 

@ SMATHERS -- Sen. George A. Smathers (D Fla.) Jan. 
9 said he would be a candidate for favorite son in the May 
24 Florida primary if no other Democrat entered the 
race. Neither of the two major announced Democratic 
candidates, Sens. John F, Kennedy (Mass.) and Hubert H. 
Humphrey (Minn.), has said he would enter the Florida 
primary. He said he was ‘‘satisfied nobody would run 
against me,”’ if he entered, 

@ MORSE -- Sen. Wayne Morse (D Ore.) Jan. 11 said 
he would enter the District of Columbia May 3 Presidential 
primary. Morse said his campaign manager for the race 
would be A.L. Wheeler, chairman of the District Demo- 
cratic Central Committee. (Weekly Report p. 37) 

@ SYMINGTON -- Sen. Stuart Symington (D Mo.) said he 
had decided not to enter any Presidential primaries and 
that he was not seeking convention delegates ‘‘at this 
time.’’ Symington Jan. 5 said he would not take any steps 
to eliminate his name from the Oregon primary. 

@ HUMPHREY -- Sen. Hubert H. Humphrey (D Minn.) 
planned to visit eight states during January, his campaign 
office said Jan. 8. Humphrey will make the keynote speech 
at the Alaska Democratic state convention Jan, 16-17 that 
will select delegates to the national convention. Alaska 
has traditionally sent an uninstructed delegation. 

@® KENNEDY -- Supporters of Sen. John F, Kennedy Jan. 
8 entered a slate of delegates pledged to Kennedy in the 
March 8 New Hampshire P residential primary. Kennedy’s 
name was also entered in the preference poll section. 


NIXON 


Vice President Richard M, Nixon Jan, 8 became a 
candidate for the Republican Presidential nomination. 
Nixon’s press assistant, Herbert G. Klein, said Nixon had 
“answered wiilingly’’ when asked if he would allow his 
name tobe placed in Presidential primaries in New Hamp- 
shire, Ohio and Oregon. Klein said, ‘‘This will be as 
formal an announcement as there will be.”’ 

Klein said Nixon did not plan to campaign in these 
primaries. Pro-Rockefeller Republicans have entered 
delegates in the New Hampshire primary who are “‘fav- 
orable’’ to New York Gov. Nelson A, Rockefeller (R). No 
permission is necessary for a delegate torunas “‘favor- 
able’’ to a candidate in the New Hampshire primary. 
Nixon will be unopposed in the preference poll. 

Sen. Hugh Scott (R Pa.) Jan. 5 said Nixon ‘‘is not 
in any sense an Old Guard candidate.’’ Sen. Barry 
Goldwater (R Ariz.) Jan. 7 said Nixon would prove to 


be a ‘‘satisfactory conservative after he is able to cut 
loose from the White House apron strings.” 


CONVENTION CHAIRMAN 


House Speaker Sam Rayburn (D Texas) Jan. 17 said 
he did not ‘‘choose’’ to be permanent chairman of the 
Democratic National Convention, and would not accept the 
position. Rayburn was chairman in 1948, 1952 and 1956. 

The permanent chairman will be selected by the com- 
mittee on arrangements for the convention. This selection 
is ratified pro forma by the convention. The committee 
itself has not yet been chosen. 


RETIREMENTS 


Sen. Theodore F, Green (DR.I.),92, Jan. 11 said he 
would not run for reelection in 1960. Green said he did 
not “‘feel well enough’’ to try for a fifth term. 

Rep. Joe Holt (R) of California’s 22nd District Dec. 
22 said he would not seek reelection. 

Holt became the 12th Republican Representative to 
announce retirement. One Democratic House Member 
has so announced, Green isthethird Senator to announce 
retirement. (Weekly Report p. 45, 59) 


KENNEDY AND LABOR 


A film -- made bySen. Wayne Morse (D Ore.) to help 
expiain to constituents his vote against the 1959 labor bill 
-- which attacks Sen. John F., Kennedy (D Mass.) as the 
‘‘man most responsible’’ for ‘‘one of the most anti-labor 
bills’’ in history, Jan. 7 was reported inheavy demand by 
union groups. Morse’s office would not say how many of 
the $40 prints had been sold. A spokesman did say that 
the International Brotherhood of Teamsters and the Inter- 
national Assn. of Machinists were the leading purchasers 
of the film, The AFL-CIO Committee on Political Educa- 
tion was reported saying it had not and would not use the 
film. (1959 Weekly Report p. 1429, 1484) 

Teamster President James R. Hoffa Jan; 10 called 
Kennedy a “fraud on the American people’’ and said he 
had ignored labor in his campaign for the Presidency. 

AFL-CIO President George Meany said Kennedy 
should be givencredit, not blame, for his work on the 1959 
labor bill. Meany said Kennedy ‘‘worked tirelessly to get 
rid of the more obvious injustices...and did make a num- 
ber of improvements.’’ Meany said there was ‘‘misunder- 
standing’’ among labor people about the way in which the 
bill was passed and the positions taken by Members of 
Congress. Meany said there were twokey votes by which 
Members of Congress should be judged: an April 22 vote 
in the Senate on the McClellan (D Ark.) ‘‘bill of rights”’ 
amendment, which passed 47-46, and an Aug. 13 House 
vote, 229-201,to substitute the Landrum -Griffin labor bill 
for the House Education and Labor Committee bill. (1959 
Almanac p. 156) 


JACK INDICTMENT 


Manhattan County Borough President Hulan Jack Jan, 
13 pleaded innocent in New York City general sessions 
court to four charges set forth ina grand jury indictment 
returned earlier the same day. Jack was charged with 
three violations of the city charter inconnection with pay- 
ments by Sidney J. Ungar, a real estate operator seeking a 
city contract, for the redecoration of Jack’s apartment, 
and with conspiring to obstruct justice by concealing facts 
from investigating authorities. Jack later intheday vol- 
untarily suspended himself from office with no pay pending 
the outcome of his case. (Weekly Report p. 59) 
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Pressures On Congress 








AFL-CIO CONFERENCE 


Union leaders representing the 13% millionmembers 
of the AFL-CIO met in Washington Jan. 11-13 to outline 
their legislative goals for the 1960 Congressional session. 
In the keynote speech, President George Meany told 
more than 600 officers of affiliated unions and subsidiary 
units that the voters would revolt against the Administra- 
tion and Congress in November unless the ‘‘Washington 
posture of sit down and do nothing’’ is changed. 

‘The United States faces an enormous and growing 
deficit,’’ he said, ‘‘in national defense, in education, in 
housing, urban renewal, industrial expansion, social secu- 
rity, modern roads, ‘airports and community facilities.’’ 

Among other specific measures, federation leaders 
said they would press for passage of a bill (S 1046) to 
raise the Federal minimum wage from $1.00 an hour to 
$1.25 and extend coverage to more workers. They also 
demanded that Congress enact legislation instituting 
medical-cost insurance for social-security beneficiaries 
(HR 4700) and establishing Federal standards for unem- 
ployment compensation, 

Outlining the program which the Democratic leader- 
ship hoped to get through this session of Congress, 
House Majority Leader John W. McCormack (D Mass.) 
Jan. 11 told the delegates that the Democrats needed 
some Republican votes in the House Rules Committee to 
get civil rights, minimum wage increases, school con- 
struction and other legislation to the House floor for 
action. 

On the second and third days of the conference, 
the delegates were scheduled to: present their views 
directly to their Senators and xepresentatives through 
visits to Capitol Hill 


FRIENDS’ LEGISLATIVE GOALS 


Included in the January newsletter of the Friends 
Committee on National Legislation -- the legislative arm 
of the Society of Friends -- was a detailed list of items 
on which, the committee said, Congress should act in 
1960. 

The report said the committee had chosen one ‘‘over- 
riding’’ priority and four ‘‘supporting”’ priorities for the 
1960 Congressional session. ‘‘Work for disarmament’’ 
was listed as top priority; the four others were: ‘‘in- 
creased economic and technical aid, sharing our agricul- 
tural abundance, promoting civil rights and individual 
liberties.”’ 

FOREIGN POLICY -- The newsletter called on 
Congress to: 

@ Appropriate more money for disarmament studies. 

@ Approve a treaty to end nuclear weapons tests if one 
is agreed on at Geneva, 

@ Revise U.S. policy towards Communist China to 
permit direct negotiations. 

@ Pass resolutions (H Con Res 433, 438) prohibiting 
the use of germ and gas warfare by the U.S. 

@ Revoke the authority granted by the 85th Congress 
(PL. 85-479) for transfer of nuclear information and 
weapons material to other nations, 


@ Pass a resolution (S Con Res 48) expressing a U.S, 
intention to devote a ‘“‘substantial’’ portion of savings 
resulting from disarmament to ‘‘works for peace,”’ 

@ Approve an ‘‘adequate’’ foreign aid program which 
would include at least $1.1 billion for the Development 
Loan Fund, increased sums for U.S, and United Nations 
technical assistance programs, reduction of military aid, 
large appropriations for the new International Develop- 
ment Assn., greater use of agricultural surpluses for 
foreign aid and House approval of a Senate-passed bill 
(S 1697) to permit economic and financial assistance to 
Communist satellite countries, 

DOMESTIC ISSUES -- The committee also urged 
Congress to: 

@ Enact a ‘‘strong’’ civil rights bill which would au- 
thorize the Attorney General to initiate civil suits to 
safeguard civil rights, create Federal voting registrars 
and require the preservation of voting records for 
Justice Department inspection. 

@ Take the following action on legislation affecting 
individual liberties: pass a ‘“‘right-to-travel’’ bill (S 806) 
in place of a House-passed measure (HR 9069) that would 
permit the Secretary of State todeny passports to certain 
persons because of their beliefs; refuse to pass legis- 
lation expanding the Federal Security Program to cover 
employees in non-sensitive jobs; refuse to reinstate the 
industrial security program under which the Defense 
Department could use information supplied by secret 
sources to evaluate the loyalty of defense workers; pass 
a bill (S 819) which would eliminate the loyalty oath 
requirement from the National Defense Education Act 
of 1958 (PL 85-864). 

@ Enact legislation providing Federal funds for school 
construction and teachers’ saiaries. 


BENDER AND TEAMSTERS 


James R. Hoffa, president of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Jan. 9 said that former Sen, 
George H. Bender (R Ohio 1955-57) had resigned as 
chairman of the union’s ‘‘anti-racketeering commission,”’ 
Bender was hired by Hoffa to head the three-man panel 
on Aug. 23, 1958 at a salary of $250 per day. He later 
announced that he had voluntarily taken a cut in his fees 
to $125 per day. (1959 Almanac p. 735) 

It was reported that Bender intended to run for a 
place on Ohio’s delegation to the Republican National 
Convention next July. 


TOBACCO LEGISLATION 


Twenty-nine tobacco industry leaders meeting at 
Raleigh, N.C., Jan. 9 unanimously adopted legislative 
proposals designed to stabilize the tobacco price-support 
program. The plan, based on recommendations of the 
American Farm Burea:: Federation, would hold tobacco 
supports in 1960 at the 1959 level and provide that in 
subsecuent years the support price be adjusted from the 
1959 level in direct proportion to changes in prices paid 
by farmers for commodities purchased, using the previous 
three-year moving average as a base. (1959 Weekly 
Report p. 1589) 
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AVIATION AGENCY 


In a joint statement Jaa. 7, the Air Line Pilots 
Assn. (17,000 members) and the Aircraft Owners and 
Pilots Assn. (78,000 members) accused the Federal 
Aviation Agency of operating ‘‘an arbitrary and militaris- 
tic empire.’’ The attack resulted from a recent FAA 
order placing an age limit of 60on airline pilots, effective 
March 15, Clark E, Luther, ALPA vice president, said: 
‘We intend to do whatever we can to take this issue to 
Congress this year.’’ (1959 Weekly Report p. 1570) 





Lobbyist Registrations 


Fourteen new registrations filed under the Federal 
Regulation of Lobbying Act were made public Dec, 16, 
1959-Jan. 8, 1960. (1959 Weekly Report p. 1570) 

Registrations are listed by category (with employers 
listed alphabetically): Business, Citizens, Farm, For- 
eign, Individuals, Labor, Military and Veterans and Pro- 
fessional. Where certain information is not listed (such 
as legislative interest or compensation), the information 
was not filed by the registrant. 


Business Groups 


@ EMPLOYER -- American Assn. of Surplus Property 
Importers, 1700 K St. N.W., Washi:.gton 6, D.C. 

Registrant -- STRASSER, SPIEGELBERG, FRIED & 
FRANK, 1700 K St. N.W., Washington, D.C, Filed 
12/29/59. 

Legislative Interest -- Surplus property imports, 
particularly Section 402 of the Federal Property and 
Administrative Services Act of 1949, 

Previous Registrations -- See 1958 Almanac p. 
631. 


@ EMPLOYER -- American Mining Congress, Ring Bldg., 
Washington, D.C, 
Registrant -- RICHARD A, SQUIRES, 1102 Ring 
Bldg., Washington, D.C, Filed 12/10/59. 
Legislative Interest -- ‘‘Measures affecting mining, 
such as income taxation, social security, public lands, 
stockpiling, monetary policy.”’ 


@ EMPLOYER -- American Trucking Assns, Inc 
16th St. N.W., Washington, D.C, 
Registrant -- M. BARRY MEYER, assistant counsel, 
1424 16th St. N.W., Washington, D.C, Filed 12/10/59. 
Compensation -- $300 quarterly. 
Expenses -- Approximately $100 quarterly. 
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@ EMPLOYER AND REGISTRANT -- ASSN, OF STOCK 
EXCHANGE FIRMS, 120 Broadway, New York 5, N.Y. 
Filed 12/16/59. 

Legislative Interest -- Federal tax legislation. 


@ EMPLOYER AND REGISTRANT -- CUSTOMS BROKERS 
& FORWARDERS ASSN, OF AMERICA, INC,, 8 Bridge 
St., New York 4, N.Y, Filed 1/4/60. 
Legislative Interest -- ‘‘Legislation and regulation 
and licensing foreign freight forwarders; HR 5068 and 
S 2300 and related legislation.” 


2. Registrant -- JAMES G. DONOVAN, lawyer, 120 
Broadway, New York 5. N.Y. Filed 12/28/59. 
Legislative Interest -- Same as above. 
Compensation -- $5,000 yearly; $100 daily while out 
of town. 


@ EMPLOYER -- Hawaiian Sugar Planters’ Assn., Hono- 
lulu 4, Hawaii. 

Registrant -- SANFORD L, PLATT, Hawaiian Sugar 
Planters’ Assn., 723 Investment Bldg., Washington, D.C. 
Filed 1/6/60. 

Legislative Interest -- ‘‘All legislation affecting the 
sugar industry of Hawaii.”’ 


@ EMPLOYER -- Ideal Cement Co., Denver National 

Bldg., Denver, Colo. 

Registrant -- STEPHEN H, HART AND CLAUDE 
M. MAER JR, of HOLLAND& HART, 520 Equitable Bldg., 
Denver, Colo, Filed 12/24/59. 

Legislative Interest -- “‘Legislation concerning per- 
centage depletion with respect to cement.”’ 

Previous Registrations -- See 1948 Almanac p. 
435. 


@ EMPLOYER AND REGISTRANT -- TELEVISION SERV- 
ICE ASSN. OF METROPOLITAN WASHINGTON, 852 
Washington Bldg., Washington, D.C. Filed 12/22/59. 

Legislative Interest -- ‘‘A bill to define, regulate, 
and license television service contractors, etc., HR 7714, 
Registrant to work for passage of the bill.”’ 

2. Registrant -- HYMAN NUSSBAUM, attorney, 852 

Washington Bldg., Washington, D.C, Filed 12/21/59. 
Legislative Interest -- Same as above. 
Compensation -- $30 a month. 


Citizens Groups 


@ EMPLOYER -- American Public Power Assn., 919 
18th St. N.W., Washington, D.C, 

Registrant -- JAMES BROWNE, 919 18th St. N.W., 
Washington, D.C, Filed 1/6/60. 

Legislative Interest -- ‘‘Development of wholesale 
power supplies for local publicly owned electrical sys- 
tems, and other matters relating to public utility opera- 
tions,.”’ 


@ EMPLOYER AND REGISTRANT -- COUNTY SUPERVIS- 
ORS ASSN, OF CALIFORNIA, 500 Elks Bldg., Sacramento, 
Calif. Filed 12/23/59. 

Legislative Interest -- ‘‘Public lands, highways and 
public works; urban problems and taxes (i.e.,payments to 
local governments of sums in lieu of taxes), S 910, dona- 
tion and other disposal of property to tax-supported public 
recreation areas.”’ 


2. Registrant -- JOHN R. MINOR, 1025 Connecticut 
Ave. N.W., Washington, D.C, Filed 12/28/59. 

Compensation -- $250 monthly when Congress is in 
session, 


Veterans Groups 


@ EMPLOYER AND REGISTRANT -- AMVETS (American 
Veterans of World War II), 1710 Rhode Island Ave. N.W., 
Washington, D.C, Filed 1/6/60. 

Legislative Interest -- ‘‘ Veterans legislation, armed 
services legislation, international affairs, Americanism 
and general welfare.” 
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STATE DEPARTMENT CHANGES 


COMMITTEE -- Senate Foreign Relations. 

ACTION -- Jan. 13 released a study, ‘‘The Formula- 
tion and Administration of U.S, Foreign Policy,’’ by the 
Brookings Institution. (1959 Weekly Report p. 1554) 

The study termed ‘‘most essentia!’’ the need for a 
‘stronger Cabinet position responsible for unified direc- 
tion of the mainstream of foreign policy and operations,”’ 
and recommended creating a new Department of Foreign 
Affairs, with a ‘‘senior Secretary’’ serving as the Presi- 
dent’s chief deputy on foreign policy matters. It said the 
new department should have three component depart- 
ments, each headed by a Secretary of Cabinet rank -- 
State, Foreign Economic Operations and Information and 
Cultural Affairs. The Secretary of State, the study said, 
should be primarily responsible for formulation and 
execution of general ‘‘political’’ policy. 

On Congress’ role in foreign policy, the study said 
there was need for: more Administration-Congressional 
consultations; reduction of secrecy barriers tothe lowest 
possible level; improved bipartisan collaboration; 
strengthened relations between authorizing and appropri- 
ations committees, possibly through establishing either 
joint or separate select committees on national security; 
periodic briefings for Congressmen who are not members 
of foreign policy committees, and consideration of more 
flexible authorization and appropriation practices. 

Also proposed were integrating Executive national 
security agencies under an Office of National Security 
Affairs and placing under the new Department of Foreign 
Economic Operations the International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration, Development Loan Fund and farm surplus 
program. 


EUROPEAN ECONOMIC STUDIES 


COMMITTEE -- 
Subcommittee, 

ACTION -- Jan, 11 released two reports ona Subcom- 
mittee special study mission to Europe in September 1959 
to appraise economic regionalism and related U.S, poli- 
cies. (Weekly Report p. 30) 

One report, ‘‘A Study of European Economic Region- 
alism,’’ dealt indetail with Western Europe’s division into 
the six-nation European Economic Community (the Com- 
mon Market) and the seven-nation European Free Trade 
Assn. (the Outer Seven), The study said the Common 
Market was ‘‘a great experiment,..with substantial politi- 
cal value’’ and the Outer Seven was ‘‘about to be a going 
concern, and its partial or complete failure would be a 
catastrophe for the participants...andultimatelyfor the 
United States.’’ The study recommended U.S, support for 
both groups, with constructive criticism where needed. 

The study said the two trade groups could represent 
a ‘‘substantial step’’ toward a strong, unified Europe and 
it made these U.S, policy suggestions: giving ‘‘highest pri- 
ority’’ to expansion of the Organization for European 
Economic Cooperation (OEEC), an 18-nation body set up 
in 1948 to administer Marshall Plan aid, to an industri- 
alized nations’ ‘‘economic forum’’; Administration efforts 
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to produce a new Trade Agreements Act ‘‘tailored to the 
times;’’ continuing pressure on U.S, allies for tariff cuts, 
as well as some reductions bythe U.S,; increased aware- 
ness by both business and labor unions of the economics 
of imports and exports, with increasing productivity a 
‘‘prime objective’’ for both groups; exploration of the pos- 
sibility of extending reciprocal trade agreements for a 
longer period than three or four years; Government aid 
for industries in difficulty for trade reasons beyond their 
control; and elimination of special tax benefits to firms 
investing in developed areas. 

Both this report and the second study, which dealt 
more generally with the European economic situation, 
recommended that Western Europe’s industrial nations 
participate to a greater extent in aid to underdeveloped 
countries, The second report also called for: a continuing 
study by the Foreign Affairs Committee on the impact on 
the American economy of U.S, investments abroad; Con- 
gressional reexamination of limitations on use of local 
currencies by the U.S, with a view to broadening that use; 
notification by the President, prior to the formal 1960 
election campaigns, that ‘“‘domestic political expediency 
will not alter our determination to resist Communist 
probings....”’ 


U.S, ACTION 


RELATED DEVELOPMENT -- Jan, 12 -- Under Sec- 
retary of State C, Douglas Dillon, attending a Paris meet- 
ing of a 13-nation Economic Conference, proposed form- 
ing a 20-nation economic organization as a successor to 
OEEC, to promote a world-wide program of aid to under- 
developed countries and general economic cooperation, 
Dillon proposed that both Canada and the U.S. would be 
full partners in the new agency, although they are only 
associate members of OEEC, Dillon also proposed an 
interim committee of ‘‘capital exporting’’ nations to plan 
aid programs. The conference Jan, 13 approved an in- 
terim group, to include the U.S,, Canada, Great Britain, 
Italy, West Germany, France, Portugal and representa- 
tives of the Common Market Commission, 


WORLD COURT, PASSPORTS 


The Senate Foreign Relations Committee Jan, 12 an- 
nounced it would schedule hearings shortly on passport 
legislation (HR 9069, others) and on a resolution (S Res 
94) to repeal U.S, veto power over the jurisdiction of the 
International Court of Justice in cases involving the U.S, 
When the U.S, joined the Court in 1946 it reserved the 
right to decide unilaterally whether a matter was essen- 
tially a domestic question. (1946 Almanac p. 479) In his 
Jan, 7 State of the Union Message, President Eisenhower 
urged the Senate to adopt S Res 94, (Weekly Report 
p. 7, 67) 

Committte Chairman J.W, Fulbright (D Ark.) said 
S Res 94 might not be sent to the Senate floor because 
passage would require a two-thirds vote and that “‘in 
view of the international situation it wouldn’t be wise 
if the resolution were turned down.’’ 
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MILITARY PENSIONS 


An Administration bill (HR 9304) to permit the pen- 
sions of military personnel who retired before June 1, 
1958 to be computed on the same basis as those of per- 
sons who retired after that date was introduced Jan. 7 
by Rep. John F, Baldwin Jr. (R Calif.). 

In 1958, when Congress raised military pay and pen- 
sions (PL 85-422), it specified that those who retired 
before the law became effective (June 1, 1958) were ex- 
cluded from having their pensions based on the new, 
higher pay rates and instead were to get a 6 percent in- 
crease in their existing pensions, In general, this gave 
them smaller pensions than persons of the same rank who 
retired after June 1, 1958. Atthattime, the Administra- 
tion supported this provision. (1958 Almanac p. 235) 

Baidwin, in introducing HR 9304, which was drafted 
by the Defense Department, released a Dec, 11, 1959 
letter from Defense Secretary Thomas S, Gates Jr. to 
House Armed Services Committee Chairman Carl Vinson 
(D Ga.), The letter said the Department had ‘‘restudied 
its earlier position on the recomputation of retired pay 
and after further consideration now believes it only equit- 
able and fair to reestablish the traditional relationship 
between active duty pay and retired pay.’’ Gates explained 
that the 1958 pension provision nullified a section of law 
providing ‘‘that whenever the rates of pay for personnel 
on the active list are changed, the retired pay to which 
personnel are entitled shall be recomputed on the basis of 
the same rates.”’ 

He said that if the Department’s draft bill (HR 9304) 
were enacted by Feb. 1, 1960, the change would cost 
$10,500,000 in fiscal 1960, $24,470,000 in fiscal 1961, 
$23,980,000 in fiscal 1962 and $23,500,000 in fiscal 1963. 
An insertion from the Budget Bureau said the bill ‘‘is in 
accord with the President’s program.”’ 


RETAIL MERCHANTS’ PROBLEMS 
COMMITTEE -- Senate Select Small Business. 
ACTION -- Jan. 5 released a report (S Rept 1016) on 

alleged discriminatory practices against small, independ- 
ent retailers in suburban shopping centers, 

The report said the Committee had received com- 
plaints from many independent retailers that they were 
unable to rent space in new shopping centers, that they had 
to pay higher rental rates than chain-store tenants in the 
same retail field. The Committee said mostof the com- 
plaints came from ‘‘small merchants with ample operating 
capital and long histories of successful store manage- 
ment,”’ 

As a result, the Small Business Subcommittee on Re- 
tailing, Distribution and Fair Trade Practices held hear- 
ings April 27-28, 1959 on the problem of small retailers 
and shopping centers. The hearings produced evidence 
that the prospective owner or developer of a building in 
any prime location had to show fixed-minimum rent con- 
tracts from AAA tenants (tenants with a net worth of at 
least $1 million) before he could get a long-term loan to 
cover construction costs, The report said: ‘‘Rare is the 
small retailer, no matter how successful his store, how 
good his credit, who can boasta net worth of $1 million.”’ 
It said that the major financial institutions -- banks and 
life insurance companies -- made long-term loans only 
when there was sufficient income guaranteed by national 
and regional chaintenants to cover all mortgage payments, 
after real estate taxes, management fees, insurance and 
other expenses were deducted. 


The Committee recommended that the Retailing, Dis- 
tribution and Fair Trade Practices Subcommittee continue 
its study of the problem and, by working with lending 
agencies and shopping center developers, work out a solu- 
tion that would not involve Government intervention, The 
Subcommittee was also directed to explore the possibili- 
ties of aiding the independent retailers through the Small 
Business Administration. 


SMALL BUSINESS TAXES 


COMMITTEE -- Senate Select Small Business. 

ACTION -- Jan, 7 released a report (S Rept 1017) on 
the effects of Federal tax depreciation policies on small 
business. 

The Committee said the depreciation policies of the 
Treasury Department were retarding the Nation’s eco- 
nomic growth because of inflation and rapid obsolescence 
of technological equipment. The report said small busi- 
ness firms were particularly hard hit by outmoded depre- 
ciation policies because of their limited capital resources 
and the difficulties and expense of obtaining further capital 
from new sources. 

The Committee urged Congress to consider all prac- 
tical proposals to: (1) shorten the period for depreciating 
property; (2) permit greater depreciation in the years 
immediately after the purchase of property; and (3) de- 
preciate property on bases other than cost to reflect the 
inflation factor. 

The report called for further consideration of bills 
(S 59, 1010) to give depreciation methods available for 
purchasers of new equipment to purchasers of used equip- 
ment and to allow tax deductions for earnings plowed back 
into small business. 

Sens. Russell B. Long (D La.) and WinstonL. Prouty 
(R Vt.), in supplemental views, said they agreed with the 
general recommendations but did not endorse the specific 
proposals. 


AIR SAFETY 


COMMITTEE -- Senate Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, Aviation Subcommittee. 

BEGAN HEARINGS -- On the causes of increased air 
traffic fatalities during 1959. 

BACKGROUND -- Reports by the Civil Aeronautics 
Board indicating that airline passenger deaths in 1959 
were double those in 1958 provided the basis for the first 
of a series of hearings reviewing the first full year of 
operation of the Federal Aviation Agency. The FAA, es- 
tablished in 1958 (PL 85-726) assumed the functions of 
various existing air-traffic and safety agencies and divi- 
sions of the Government. (1958 Almanac p. 233) 

The CAB report for 1959 showed that more people 
were killed in 1959in scheduled passenger service of U.S, 
domestic and international carriers than in any other 
year, In nine fatal accidents, 257 passengers and 37 crew 
members lost their lives. The passenger fatality rate per 
100 million passenger miles flown was 0.68. Comparable 
figures for 1958 were six fatal accidents, 124 passengers, 
15 crewmen, and a fatality rate of 0.38; for 1957, four 
fatal crashes, 67 passenger and 10 crew deaths, and a 
passenger fatality rate of 0.20. 

In announcing the hearings, Chairman A.S, Mike 
Monroney (D Okla.) said the Subcommittee was ‘‘con- 
cerned because last year’s accident record was one of 
the worst in recent years.’’ He said the CAB accident 
reports ‘‘do not show any apparent pattern as to their 
cause,”’ 
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TESTIMONY -- Jan. 11 -- CAB Chairman James R, 
Durfee said the 1959 record called for ‘‘positive action 
on the part of the aviation community...(but) it is not a 
matter for public alarm,’’ He contrasted the 1959 fatality 
rate -- 0.68 per 100 million passenger miles -- with the 
1938 figure -- 5.20 per 100 million miles, 

The director of the CAB’s Bureau of Safety, Oscar 
Bakke, said a Feb. 3,1959crashat New York’s LaGuardia 
Field, in which 65 died, could have beenaverted by high- 
intensity landing lights, or ifthe latest instrument-landing 
equipment had been available. 

Jan, 12 -- FAA Administrator Elwood R,. Quesada 
said he would not be swayed from a vigorous safety pro- 
gram by attacks from ‘‘special interest groups.’’ He said 
the FAA had found ‘‘a disturbing indifference or laxness 
in..,pilot and cockpit discipline and aircraft maintenance.”’ 

Jan. 13 -- Quesada said that CAB records showed the 
pilot of an airliner which crashed inthe Aleutian Islands, 
killing 16, was more than three years overdue for his 
annual medical check. He: iid the pilot was also overdue 
in taking his required six-month proficiency check. 


JOINT CHIEFS’ DISPUTES 


Secretary of Defense Thomas S, Gates Jr. Jan. 6 
announced that he had issued a formal directive to the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff requesting that he be ‘‘promptly 
informed’’ of any staff disagreements so they could be 
resolved ‘‘in the most expeditious manner possible.”’ 
Gates said his request was made in a memorandum to 
Gen. Nathan Twining, JCS chairman, during a meeting of 
top military commanders at Norfolk, Va., earlier in the 
week. He said its purpose was ‘‘my way of trying to 
make it (the JCS operation) work better.’’ (Weekly 
Report p. 13) 

Gates’ memorandum said it was ‘‘logical to assume 
that occasional divergencies in view will continue’’ within 
the JCS, but that it was ‘‘important that such problems be 
resolved promptly inorder that orderly planning may pro- 
ceed and, where required, prompt actiontaken.’’ He said 
he intended that either he or the Deputy Defense Secre- 
tary would ‘‘promptly meet’’ with the Joint Chiefs to con- 
sider the issue in disagreement, and if necessary bring 
the matter to the President’s attention for his decision. 


LAMB GRADING SUSPENSION 


COMMITTEE -- House Agriculture. 

HELD HEARINGS -- Jan, 11-14 on the announced in- 
tention of the Department of Agriculture to suspend Fed- 
eral grading service for lamb and mutton. 

TESTIMONY -- Jan. 11 -- Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture Clarence L, Miller said voluntary Federal 
lamb grading would be suspended for one year, effective 
Feb. 4, with ‘‘the hope’’ that the industry could come to 
an agreement on new grading standards. Miller said that 
because of complaints from major lamb producers about 
current Federal grading standards, the Department had 
attempted to develop acceptable new standards but all seg- 
ments of the lamb industry could not agree on the pro- 
posed revisions. 

Jan. 12 -- Spokesmen for the National Wool Growers 
Assn. andthe National Lamb Feeders Assn, said current 
Federal grading standards resulted in marketing meat 
with more fat thanconsumers desired. To illustrate their 
point, they butchered a lambcarcass inthe hearing room, 

J.R. Broadbent, president of the Utah Wool Growers 
Assn., said that because of the current Federal standards 
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that must be met to qualify lamb for high grades many 
producers were being forced to market below production 
costs at ‘‘severe losses,”’ 

Jan, 13, 14-- Witnesses opposed the Department sus- 
pension as against consumer interests and paving the way 
for the elimination of Federal grading service for other 
meats, 

Louis A. Rozzoni, president of the California Farm 
Bureau Federation said ‘‘the basic issue is whether some 
segments of the livestock and meat industry are to be 
allowed to destroy a voluntary service that is strongly 
desired by a great many people,...”’ 

A spokesman for the Amalgamated Meat Cutters and 
Butcher Workmen of North America (AFL-CIO) said ‘‘the 
welfare of the consumer should be considered paramount”’ 
by the Department of Agriculture and that the suspension 
of the lamb grading service ‘‘would be a step backwards 
in aid to the consumer,”’ 


GRAIN STORAGE COSTS 


COMMITTEE -- Senate Agriculture and Forestry, 
Special Agriculture Investigating Subcommittee. 

RECESSED HEARINGS -- On grain storage opera- 
tions by the Commodity Credit Corp. 

TESTIMONY -- Jan, 12 -- Managers of Midwest grain 
storage elevators said their firms made profits of from 
69 to 167 percent by storing grain for the Government. 
One manager said that in 1959 the cost of storing one 
bushel of Government-held grain was about 6,84 cents; the 
Government paid his cooperative an average 16.74 cents 
per bushel. He said Government-approved tax write-offs 
had enabled him and many others to pay most of their 
expansion costs in recent years. 

Ivan Summa, manager of the Farmers Cooperative 
Grain Co, of Archer, lowa, said that under proper safe- 
guards the rate for long-term storage could be reduced 
**7 to 12 percent.’’ 

Subcommittee Chairman Stuart Symington (D Mo.) 
said ‘‘these are the highest profits by far that I’ve ever 
seen.’’ He cited Agriculture Department figures to show 
that Government grain storage and related costs have in- 
creased from $148.8 millionin fiscal 1952toan estimated 
$1.2 billion for fiscal 1961. 

Jan, 14 -- Raymond J, Pollock, director of the De- 
partment’s grain storage division, said one reason for the 
apparent high profits permitted warehousemen was that 
they had no assurance they would get grain after signing 
storage agreements with the Government, Symington 
asked: ‘‘Do you think those profits were fair from the 
standpoint of the taxpayers?”’ 

‘Yes,’ Pollock said, ‘‘inthe same degree of fairness 
that losses may have been encountered by some under 
those same contracts.”’ 

Pollock and Robert A, Hanson, assistant director of 
the grain storage division, said cost studies recently 
were made on 537 of the 11,000 elevators storing Govern- 
ment-held grain and conferences were underway with 
strange industry representatives. (Weekly Report p. 14) 


COMMITTEE CHANGE 


Rep. George E, Shipley (DII1.), a freshman Member, 
Jan, 13 was appointed to the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee to fill the vacancy left bythe Nov. 4, 1959 death of 
Rep. Charles A, Boyle (D Ill.). Shipley Jan, 13 resigned 
from the Post Office and Civil Service Committee, (1959 
Weekly Report p. 1474) 
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PRESIDENTIAL REQUESTS 


President Eisenhower Jan, 12 and 14 sent to Con- 
gress three special messages dealing with bond interest 
rates and space programs: 

@ INTEREST RATES -- In his Jan, 12 message, Mr. 
Eisenhower asked Congress to remove the 4-1/4 percent 
interest ceiling on long-term Government bonds. He said 
the Treasury Department was barred from ‘‘taking the 
(proper) debt-management actions’’ by the ‘‘artificial 
interest-rate ceiling.’’ (For text of message, see p. 86) 

The President in 1959 made a similar request cover- 
ing both long-term bonds and Series E and H savings 
bonds, but Congress agreed to raise the savings bond 
ceiling only. (Weekly Report p. 10; 1959 Almanac p. 273) 

House Speaker Sam Rayburn (D Texas) Jan. 13 said he 
believed the Ways and Means Committee would give ‘‘very 
serious consideration’’ to the President’s request. Ray- 
burn said he would support removal of the ceiling ‘‘if I 
can get the kind of bill I want.... I don’t know whether I 
can swallow whole what Mr. Eisenhower proposes.’’ 

@ SPACE -- The President Jan. 14 sent Congress two 
messages dealing with space and missiles, 

In the first, Mr. Eisenhower asked Congress to amend 
the 1958 law establishing the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration ‘‘so as to place responsibility di- 
rectly and unequivocably in one agency, NASA, for planning 
and managing a national program of non-military space 
activities.’’ Specifically, he called for: elimination of 
provisions that reflected the concept of a single program 
for military as well as non-military space activities; 
scrapping of provisions that imposed duties of planning 
and detailed surveying upon the President; abolition of 
the National Aeronautics and Space Council; and elimina- 
tion of the existing Civilian-Military LiaisonCommittee. 
(1958 Almanac p. 160) 

In his second message, President Eisenhower put be- 
fore Congress his plan, first announced in October 1959, 
for transfer of the Army Ballistic Missile Agency’s rocket 
team to NASA, The plan would go into effect automatically 
in 60 days unless Congress vetoed it by adoption of a con- 
current resolution, (1959 Almanac p. 259) 

Mr. Eisenhower said NASA, in carrying out its new 
responsibility, would be fully responsive to specific re- 
quirements of the Defense Department for the development 
of very large boosters for future military missions. He 
said NASA had assumed technical direction of the Saturn 
‘‘superthrust”’ project. In addition, he said he wanted to 
provide NASA with an organization equipped to develop 
and operate large space vehicle boosters, and to permit 
it to conduct related research, He said this could be done 
by transferring to NASA the development operations 
division of ABMA and certain supporting personnel. 





CORRECTION 


The chart of Senators’ religious affiliations in the 
Jan. 8 Weekly Report p. 61, listed Sen. Joseph S., 
Clark (D Pa.) incorrectly as Episcopal. Clark is 
actually Unitarian. 











SOVIET ROCKET TEST 


The Soviet Union Jan. 7 announced it would test-fire 
a powerful new rocket over the central Pacific between 
Jan, 15 and Feb, 15, and the news immediately set off a 
debate on what position the United States should take on 
the test. The rocket, planned for satellite launching and 
space flights, was expected to land inatarget area roughly 
1,000 miles east of the Marshall Islands, U.S. nuclear 
testing grounds. 

President Eisenhower told his Jan. 13 news confer- 
ence ‘‘it would seem very unusual for us to make a pro- 
test when we have done the same thing ourselves and 
intend to do it again,’”’ (For text see p. 83) 


CIVIL RIGHTS 


Rep. Emanuel Celler (D N.Y.) Jan. 12 said few Re- 
publicans had signed his discharge petition (which re- 
portedly had 150 of the required 219 signatures) to force 
the Judiciary Committee-approved civil rights bill (HR 
8601) out of the Rules Committee to the House floor. 
Celler said, ‘‘This apparently is a political payoff for 
Southern support for upholding vetoes and supporting the 
labor bill last year.’’ (1959 Almanac p, 156, 661) 

House Minority Leader Charles A. Halleck (R Ind.), 
replying to Celler, said the charges were ‘‘a lot of politi- 
cal baloney.’’ While he opposed the use of discharge 
petitions as a matter of policy, Halleck said, he had not 
urged Republicans notto sign the Celler petition. (‘Weekly 
Report p. 43) 

In his Jan. 13 press conference, President Eisen- 
hower said ‘‘I don’t even know whether it is constitutional’”’ 
when asked about a Civil Rights Commission proposal for 
Federal voting registrars. Mr. Eisenhower said Con- 
gress should act ‘‘decisively’’ on the House bill and not 
let other ‘‘controversial proposals’’ interfere with legis- 
lation already under consideration. (See p. 83) 

Sen, Jacob K, Javits (R N.Y.) Jan. 11 introduced a 
five-point program to authorize Presidential appointment 
of Federal voting registrars (S 2783); makeitillegal for 
state officials to fail to carry out their duty to register 
voters (S 2782); require preservation of voting records 
(S 2785); make lynching a Federal crime where it deprived 
an individual of his right to a fairtrial (S 2784); and per- 
mit the Government to give evidence in civil suits already 
filed by persons alleging denial of civil rights (S 2786). 
The latter differed from proposals that would permit the 
Attorney General to initiate such suits. 

A 28-member delegation from the Leadership Con- 
ference on Civil Rights (consisting of 50 organizations) 
Jan, 14 met with leaders of Congress to urge prompt 
civil rights action. 

In related developments, Federal District Judge J. 
Skelly Wright Jan. 12 in New Orleans ordered voting 
privileges returned to 1,377 Negroes whose names had 
been removed from voting lists in Washington Parish, 
La., and a Federal grand jury in Biloxi, Miss., Jan. 14 
reported it would not return any indictments in the Mack 
Charles Parker lynching case. (Weekly Report p. 29; 
1959 Almanac p. 293) 
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Special Report 


CHANGING ROLE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL CAUCUS 


‘‘Each party in the Senate finds its real, its per- 
manent, its effective organization in its caucus, and 
follows the leadership, in all important political battles, 
of the chairman of that caucus.’’ So wrote Woodrow 
Wilson in 1885 in his ‘*‘Constitutional Government in 
America.”’ 

The current efforts by some Democratic Senators to 
revive the caucus as an instrument of party policy spot- 
light the changes that have occurred in that institution 
since Wilson’s day. For the caucus -- once the keystone 
of Congressional party government -- in recent years 
has suffered a marked decline in influence and power. 
(For Democratic dispute, see Weekly Report p. 91) 


Background 


The Congressional caucus, or conference, is made up 
of all the members of each party in each chamber. 
Although House Democrats are the only group formally to 
call their party sessions a ‘‘caucus,”’ the term is gen- 
erally applied to all such meetings. The word itself is 
supposed to have been derived from the name of a pre- 
Revolutionary War social clubin Boston and came to mean 
a secret preliminary meeting of the leaders ofa political 
party or group. 

In current Congressional practice, the chief function 
of the party caucus is the selectionof party leaders at the 
beginning of a new Congress. In past years, however, the 
caucus played a major role in the determination of party 
policy on specific legislative issues, and for many years 
the chief controversy over the caucus centered on the 
extent to which a Congressman’s vote should be controlled 
by its action. 

In both branches of Congress the Democrats historic- 
ally have shown more willingness than the Republicans to 
submit to caucus control, though neither party now at- 
tempts to bind its members by caucus action. 

For many years it was the rule of the Democratic 
Senate caucus that a two-thirds vote in caucus was binding 
on all Democratic Senators, Inthe House, the Democratic 
caucus apparently still is nominally -- though not actually 
-- governed by a rule requiring members to support a 
caucus decision reached by a two-thirds vote of the 
membership, except in cases involving constitutional 
questions, a Representative’s contrary pre-election 
pledges to his constituents or contrary instructions from 
his nominating authority. 

An illustration of the two parties’ different ap- 
proaches to the caucus occurred during the 1915 Senate 
debate on the ship-purchase bill. Democratic Sen. Gilbert 
M, Hitchcock (Neb.) denounced his party’s attempts to bind 
Senators by vote in caucus and offered a resolution on the 
floor ‘‘that they (Senators) are required hereby, and under 
the Constitution, to vote in accordance with their own 
convictions and judgment, and they shall not subordinate 
them to the decree of secret party caucuses or other 
outside influences.’’ Later inthe same debate a number of 
Republican Senators, led by Elihu Root (N.Y.), supported 
the stand of their Democratic colleague, claiming that 
during their years of service ‘‘the Republican party has 
never undertaken to bind its members on any question 
whatever.”’ 


The power of the caucus reached its peak during the 
first Wilson Administration and was given much of the 
credit for enactment of Wilson’s ‘‘New Freedom’’ pro- 
gram, However, a rebellion against caucus discipline 
weakened the powers of the institution after World War I, 
and in recent years it has been used less frequently to 
determine a party position on legislation. 


Current Powers 


The principal remaining function of the caucus in both 
the House and Senate is the selection of party leaders at 
the beginning of each new Congress. Ineach chamber, the 
caucus of each party selects its ownchairmanand secre- 
tary, floor leader and whip, as well as nominating candi- 
dates for such posts as Sergeant at Arms, chaplain and 
doorkeeper. The majority caucus in the House also 
effectively selects the Speaker, subject to the formality of 
later election by the full House membership. The Pres- 
ident Pro Tempore of the Senate is similarly selected 
by the majority caucus in the upper chamber. 

Other functions previously exercised by the full 
caucus now frequently are vested in subordinate bodies 
such as policy and steering committees or committees 
on committees, Practices regarding these groups vary. 

In the House, the Republican conference selects the 
policy committee chairman; the GOP committee on com- 
mittees is pre-selected on a regional basis. In 1959, the 
Republican conference met 10 or 12 times. 

House Democrats have no policy committee; their 
committee on committees -- composed of Democratic 
members of the Ways and Means Committee -- is 
selected by the caucus. The full caucus met only once 
in 1959, 

In the Senate, the Republican conference elects the 
chairman and members of the policy committee and the 
chairman of the committee on committees; the remaining 
members of the latter group are selected by the confer- 
ence chairman, The conference met about once a month 
in 1959. 

With the Senate Democrats, the floor leader auto- 
matically becomes chairman of the policy committee, 
which schedules the legislative program, and the steering 
committee, which makes Democratic committee assign- 
ments, He appoints the other members of both groups. 

This is the crux of the current leadership dispute, 
which first became public early in 1959 when Sen. William 
Proxmire (D Wis.) took the Senate floor to protest against 
the control exercised by Democratic Leader Lyndon B. 
Johnson (Texas). Noting that the Democratic Senate con- 
ference had met only once yearly since Johnson became 
its leader in 1953, Proxmire called for ‘regular caucuses 
with specific agendas proposing consideration of our 
legislative program.’’ Proxmire said his purpose was to 
gain an ‘‘opportunity for all Members to express their 
viewpoint’’ and asked ‘‘that the caucus vote on important 
controversial issues, not to bind anyone, but for the 
guidance of our leadership.’’ 

Subsequently Proxmire also called for strengthening 
the policy committee and its use ‘‘tofind and express the 
party position on vital over-all issues.”’ 

These also were the issues in the 1960 dispute. 
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Floor Action 








FEDERAL ELECTIONS BILL 


The Senate Jan. 13 began debate on the ‘‘clean elec- 
tions’’ bill (S 2436), the first major legislation to come 
to the floor in the second session of the 86th Congress. 
The bill completely rewrites the present law (the Corrupt 
Practices Act of 1925) setting limitations on candidates’ 
and political committees’ campaign contributions and 
spending, and requiring reports on receipts and expendi- 
tures. (1959 Almanac p, 295) 

Sen. Thomas C, Hennings Jr. (D Mo.), chairman of 
the Rules and Administration Committee and chief author 
of the bill, proposed, together with Kenneth B, Keating 
(R N.Y.), an amendment to include primary election, 
convention and caucus expenses in the reporting provis- 
ions of the bill. The amendment sparked a spirited floor 
debate, with Southern Democrats and several Republicans, 
including Minority Leader Everett McKinley Dirksen (R 
Ill.) and Carl T, Curtis (R Neb.), ranking minority mem- 
ber of the Rules Committee, lined upinopposition. Rus- 
sell B. Long (D La.), pointing out that no statewide pri- 
maries are held in Keating’s own state, New York, pro- 
posed an amendment to the Hennings-Keating amendment 
to require primary elections in all states, 

BACKGROUND -- S 2436 falls considerably short of 
similar bills proposed by Hennings in 1955 and 1957 which 
would have controlled expenditures in primary elections 
and placed a ceiling on any individual’s political contribu- 
tions. The new bill represents a compromise measure 
which won unanimous Rules Committee approval July 23, 
1959 (S Rept 572), Four of the Committee’s nine mem- 
bers, Sens. Hennings, Keating, Theodore Francis Green 
(D R.I.) and Thruston B, Morton (R Ky.), deplored in 
individual statements the bill’s failure to require financial 
reports on primary elections. 

Hennings and Green also called for provisions limit- 
ing an individual’s total contributions in any calendar 
year to $10,000, and requiring that intrastate as well as 
interstate committees be required to report oncontribu- 
tions and expenditures, These provisions were included 
in amendments which Hennings had ready to call up after 
the Senate decided on the amendment requiring reports 
on primary elections. 

S 2436, as reported to the Senate, would increase by 
five times the permissible expenditures of most Congres- 
sional candidates. The bill would raise the annual spend- 
ing limit for interstate political committees from $3 
million to over $12 million. Political committees and 
candidates would be required to report less frequently on 
contributions and expenditures, but reports would not only 
be filed with the Clerk of the House and Secretary of the 
Senate, but also with the Clerk of the U.S. District Court 
or responsible state officials inthe court districtor state 
of the committee or candidate. Reports would be available 
for public inspection within 24 hours of their receipt by 
these officials, and any citizen would be allowed to photo- 
graph or otherwise copy them, 

DEBATE -- Jan, 13 -- Hennings -- ‘‘The so-called 
Corrupt Practices Act of 1925 is hopelessly out of date in 
some of its important aspects and...in many cases it has 
been contemptuously and flagrantly avoided, evaded and 
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disregarded.’’ The campaign expense limitations in the 
1925 act are ‘“‘hopelessly out of step with the rise in 
prices and cost of services,’’ especially when television 
and radio costs are considered. ‘‘We know that, by and 
large, the 1925 provisions in practice are not observed 
in spirit, even if they are in letter.”’ 

Curtis -- It would be ‘‘a great mistake’’ to extend 
reporting requirements to intrastate committees, ‘‘Prob- 
lems are not necessarily solved by placing them in the 
hands of the Federal Government and, thus, removing 
them farther from the electorate,”’ 

Keating -- ‘‘It is a well-known fact that in roughly 
one-third of our states today success in a primary is 
tantamount to election,.’’ (For an indication of the states 
in which a primary was the only significant contest, see 
1959 Almanac p. 760-794) Keating said thatin such states 
primaries are the only important part of the election pro- 
cess, ‘‘and to permit such selections to proceed without 
the same Federal regulations which govern elections in 
other states is both unjust and unfair.’’ 

Jan, 14 -- Richard B. Kussell] (DGa.) -- Believed the 
Congress would go ‘‘very far afield’’ if it attempted to 
regulate matters relating to primary elections. He said 
application of the law might result in ‘‘untold litigations 
even to establish just what state laws were stricken down 
and which ones were not stricken down.’’ Russell pre- 
ferred to leave all regulation of primaries in the hands 
of the state legislatures. 


LABOR BILL TEST 


A United States district court in San Francisco Jan. 
13 upheld the constitutionality of the ‘‘hot cargo’’ provis- 
ion of the 1959 Landrum-Griffn labor bill (PL 86-257). 
It was the first court test of that provision, which speci- 
fied that, except in the garment and construction indus- 
tries, union-management contract provisions by which an 
employer agreed in advance not todo business with a non- 
union or struck firm were illegal. Thedecision involved 
Local 17 of the Lithographers’ Union, which appealed 
against a National Labor Relations Board ruling barring 
the union from inserting a hot cargo clause in a contract 
with the San Francisco Bay area lithographers. (1959 
Almanac p, 171) 


FEDERAL HIGHWAY PROGRAM 


The Commerce Department Jan. 13 recommended to 
Congress that the National Interstate and Defense Highway 
System be extended to Hawaii but not Alaska. The depart- 
ment said Hawaii should be authorized to build 50 miles 
of highways under the Interstate program, Of Alaska, the 
department said, ‘‘Neither the present conditions nor an- 
ticipated further developments during the next 15 to 20 
years warrant the designation of any Interstate mileage 
in Alaska,”’ 

The Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1959 (PL 86-342) 
directed the Commerce Department to study and report 
to Congress on the advisability of extending the Inter- 
state system to Alaska and Hawaii. (1959 Almanac 
p. 285) 
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What’s Ahead? 








Committee Hearings 


Jan. 18 -- OVER-ALL FOREIGN POLICY, Senate For- 
eign Relations. 

Jan. 20-Feb. 29 -- SPACE PROGRESS, House Science 
and Astronautics. 

Jan, 21-29 -- DEFENSE POSTURE BRIEFING, House 
Armed Services. 

Jan, 21, 26, 27, 29 -- DRUG INDUSTRY, tranquilizers, 
Senate Judiciary, Anti-trust and Monopoly Subc. 

Jan, 25-29 -- TIGHT MONEY SITUATION IN HOUSING, 
House Banking and Currency, Housing Subc. 

Jan, 27 -- SPACE LAG, Senate Aeronautical and Space 
Sciences and Armed Services, Preparedness Investi- 
gating Subc. 

Jan, 28-30 -- DEFENSE PROCUREMENT, Joint Eco- 
nomic, Defense Procurement Subc. 

Feb, 2-- MOVIE AND PUBLISHING INDUSTRIES 
CODES, House Post Office and Civil Service, Postal 
Operations Subc. 

Feb, 16-19, 23-25 -- DEVELOPMENT, GROWTH AND 
STATE OF THE ATOMIC ENERGY INDUSTRY, 
Joint Atomic Energy. 

March 8-10, April 5-7 -- AUTHORIZATION HEARINGS, 
Joint Atomic Energy. 

March 22-24 -- FRONTIERS OF ATOMIC ENERGY RE- 
SEARCH, Joint Atomic Energy. 


Other Events 


Jan. 16-25 -- BRITISH LABOR PARTY LEADER HUGH 
GAITSKELL, visit to United States and West Indies. 

Jan, 17-21 -- JAPAN’S PRIME MINISTER NOBUSUKE 
KISHI, visits U.S. 

Jan, 17-21 -- NATIONAL ASSN. OF HOME BUILDERS, 
annual convention, Hilton, Sherman and. Coliseum 
Hotels, Chicago. 

Jan. 18 -- PRESIDENT’S BUDGET MESSAGE, to be sent 
to Congress. 

Jan, 18-20 -- NATIONAL CANNERS ASSN, CONVEN- 
TION, Americana Hotel, Miami Beach, Speech by 
Earl W. Kintner, chairman of the Federal Trade 
Commission, 

Jan, 18-19 -- ELECTRIC CONSUMERS INFORMATION 
COMMITTEE, legislative workshop, Willard Hotel, 
Washington, 

Jan, 20 -- PRESIDENT’S ECONOMIC REPORT, to be 
sent to Congress. 


Dates are listed as released by sources and are sometimes subject to « hange. 


Jan, 25 -- FALLOUT PROTECTION PRESIDENTIAL 
CONFERENCE, Washington. The civildefense com- 
mittee of the National Conference of Governors wi!] 
confer with the President. 

Jan, 25-27 -- CIVIL RIGHTS COMMISSION, field hear- 
ings, Los Angeles and San Francisco. 

Jan, 28 -- HOUSE SPEAKER SAM RAYBURN, receives 
Cordell Hull Award from Committee for a National 
Trade Policy, Washington. 

Jan. 28-29 -- PRIVATE TRUCK COUNCIL OF AMERI- 
CA INC,, annual convention, Roosevelt Hotel, New 
York, 

Feb. 3-10 -- GOVERNORS MEETING OF THE INTER- 
AMERICAN DEVELOPMENT BANK, San Salvador. 
Secretary of the Treasury Robert B. Anderson will 
attend, 

Feb, 8 -- AFL-CIO, annual winter meeting, Americana 
Hotel, Miami Beach, 

Feb, 23-March 3 -- PRESIDENT EISENHOWER’S LATIN 
AMERICAN TOUR, 

March 1 -- TARIFF COMMISSION, hearings on cotton, 

March 7 -- REP, ADAM C, POWELL JR. (DN.Y.), in- 
come tax evasion trial, U.S, District Court, N.Y. 

March 13-17 -- NATIONAL FARMERS UNION CONVEN- 
TION, Denver. 

March 22-24 -- SPANISH FOREIGN MINISTER FER- 
NANDO MARIA CASTIELLA Y MAIZ, visit to United 
States, ministerial conference, Washington, 

March 27-April 2 -- WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON 
CHILDREN AND YOUTH. 

April 5-14 -- COLOMBIAN PRESIDENT ALBERTO L., 
CAMARGO, state visit to the United States. 

April 13-16 -- AMERICAN PUBLIC RELATIONS ASSO- 
CIATION CONVENTION, The Greenbrier, White 
Sulphur Springs, W.Va. 

April 22-30 -- U.S. VISIT OF 
CHARLES DE GAULLE, 


FRENCH PRESIDENT 


Political Events 


Jan. 16-17 -- MICHIGAN DEMOCRATIC LEADERSHIP 
CONFERENCE, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Jan, 22 -- DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL COMMITTEE, 
pre-convention and campaign strategy meeting, 
Washington, 

Jan, 23 -- DEMOCRATIC PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN 
KICK-OFF DINNER, Washington. 

Jan, 25 -- ILLINOIS FINAL FILING DATE, Presidential 
and Congressional primaries. 








Check your Congressional Quarterly Almanacs for additional details and background information on the 
news of Congress appearing in the Weekly Reports. Published since 1945, the 
CQ Almanac is fully indexed and cross referenced. 
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Housin Congressional Democrats and the Administration appear headed for 
C another conflict over housing legislation in 1960, Last year, the 
President twice vetoed Democratic housing bills because he opposed public 
housing and urban renewal boosts. The same kind of situation could develop 
again. Democrats will try to combine housing legislation the President favors 
with legislation he opposes in a _ single omnibus bill and send it to the White 
House. Tight money, public housing and urban renewal are the chief issues. 


(Page 70) 


The American Indian 


The Federal Government, after 185 years of juris- 
diction over the American Indian, still faces major 
problems of Indian education, health and economic 
development. The Administration and Indian tribes 
and organizations hope for Congressional action this 
year on several important bills, but recent Federal 
programs and policies have been highly controversial. 
The question of termination of Federal jurisdiction 
poses the biggest problem, Congressional Quart- 
erly’s story reviews the status of the American 
Indians and the outlook for further Federal action. 
(Page 74) 


Budget Yardstick 


Federal spending will rise by more than $1 billion 
in fiscal 1961, if President Eisenhower’s forthcoming 
budget is adhered to. Measured against a prospec- 
tive gross national product of $500 billion, however, 
the ratio of Federal purchases of goods and services 
to GNP isn’t likely to rise above the 11 to 12 percent 
level maintained since 1955. Purchases for national 
defense, ranging from 9.6 to 10.1 percent of GNP 
over the past five years, may show adeclining ratio. 
State and local government purchases, however, are 
likely to continue their steady postwar rise in rela- 
tion to GNP, (Page 72) 


Party Government 


Senate Democrats apparently buried their differences 
over party leadership, temporarily at least, after a 
meeting of the party conference rejected insurgents’ 
efforts to strengthen the role of the policy committee. 
The insurgents also wanted more frequent meetings 
of the conference, or caucus, and Majority Leader 
Johnson acceded to this request. Currently, the 
chief function of the party caucus is the selection of 
party leaders at the beginning of each new Congress, 
but in the past it wielded much greater power. This 
issue of Congressional Quarterly outlines the recent 
Democratic conflict and also contains a special study 
of the history of the party caucus. (Page 91, 99) 





Presidential Requests 


President Eisenhower sent to Congress 
three special messages carrying detailed legis- 
lative requests. In the first, he asked the 
legislators to raise the 4.25 percent interest 
ceiling on long-term Government bonds, a re- 
quest Congress failed to approve in 1959. The 
other two messages called for assignment tothe 
National Aeronautics and Space Administration 
of full responsibility for non-military space ex- 
ploration and transfer to NASA of the Army 
Ballistic Missile Agency’s rocket team. (Page 98) 











Agriculture Problems 


Hearings underway on both sides of Capitol Hill dealt 
with farm problems of concern to farmers and tax- 
payers alike, Witnesses before the House Agriculture 
Committee presented the meat of their arguments on 
the Government’s announced intention to suspend 
Federal grading of lamb and mutton for one year. 
Meanwhile, a Senate subcommittee investigated the 
Department of Agriculture’s grain storage operations 
and found that many in the business of storing grain 
for the Government were making profits of from 69 
percent to as high as 167 percent on their invest- 
ment, (Page 97) 


Miscellany 


The Senate began debating a Federal fair elections 
bill in its first major floor actionofthe 1960 session 
..Jimmie Davis defeated New Orleans Mayor 
deLesseps Morrison in a runoff contest for the 
Louisiana Democratic gubernatorial nomination... 
House Democrats and Republicans traded charges 
about who was responsible for inaction on the civil 
rights bill pending in the Rules Committee since 
1959...AFL-CIO President George Meany had some 
kind words for Sen. John F, Kennedy, but, it was 
learned, a film criticizing Kennedy’s stand on the 
1959 labor bill was in heavy demand by several 
unions... (Page 91, 92, 98, 100) 
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